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HE SEARCH for national security has long been one of the chief 
preoccupations of states. Today, when the rising clash of ideologies 
and the mounting conflict between the great powers threaten to 


engulf the world in a new war, security has become the primary concern 


of states throughout the community of nations. There are few states that 
feel genuinely secure. Armaments, military training, assistance arrange- 
ments, balances of power, and “security” organizations are piled like Ossa 
on Pelion. Yet “security” seems to remain elusive. Numerous sources 
contribute to the sense of insecurity which afflicts states. Some arise from 
facts and conditions present in interstate relationships. To a certain extent 
the sources of national insecurity are also traceable to international 
political behavior and are by no means new phenomena. But some are 
consequences of modern social and technological developments; and a 
part of today’s insecurity stems from the fact that the two most powerful 
nations in the world—the United States and the Soviet Union—are 
facing each other for the first time with their antipathetical ideologies. 

The problem of security is in part a problem of mind. Peoples feel 
insecure because of their attitudes, emotional responses, and suspicions. 
Men can exert some control over these personal reactions, sublimating 
them to reason and constructive action under certain conditions. More- 
over there are large areas of national behavior and interstate life, involving 
group dynamics, in which individual feelings and actions are swayed by 
elemental motivations over which there is less control once concepts of 
mass insecurity begin to multiply. 

The degree of insecurity felt by states varies with circumstances, time, 
and place. When a powerful aggressive force is operative in the inter- 
national scene, as it is today, states feel a larger measure of insecurity 
than when world afiairs are relatively stable; and their attitudes are 
affected by their own degree of strength, as well as by their geographical 
positions and their relations with other states. 
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I 


The facts of geography and demography have a strong bearing upon 


the sense of security or insecurity. Belgium, for example, set by geography 
in the path of hostilities between Germany and France, knows that she 
can defend herself only for a matter of days against the might of either 
neighboring country. Similarly, Denmark, Norway, and Finland with their 
small populations and limited resources know that they cannot match 
the power which the Soviet Union can bring to bear if it so chooses. 

The central location, resources, and large population of Germany, 
greater by more than half that of France, give a united Germany a clear 
excess of power over metropolitan France. Hence, the deep-seated feeling 
of insecurity in France ever since the tremendous losses of man power 
which she suffered in World War I. France is aware that the power of 
Germany and, even more, that of the Soviet Union, may be held away 
from her land only as France can bring to her aid the military might and 
economic means of others. After the bitter experience of 1940, however, 
France has harbored doubts about extracontinental allies providing an ade- 
quate equation of strength in Europe’s mainland at a moment of crisis. 

Although nature has given the Soviet Union security assets in its 
vast space, its protected arctic and southern frontiers, its fertile soils, 
abundant resources, and massive population, geography has left the 
U.S.S.R. with a widely exposed boundary at two vulnerable places. The 
western borders of the Soviet Union touching Poland and Romania are in 
flat country easily accessible to foreign armies. Russians cannot forget the 
Napoleonic invasion and the Crimean War in the nineteenth century or 
the German armies that twice in the present century overran their borders. 
In the Far East, Japan has held control of the sea passages off Russia’s 
Siberian ports, and has been able to dominate Korea, Manchuria, and 
North China thereby offering a menace to the Siberian interior. 

England with its insular position, crowded population, and inade- 
quate natural resources knows that unless a given tonnage of specific com- 
modities flows into the British Isles every month, it will be stripped of 
its power and its security will be gone. 

The United States, striving to “contain” Soviet imperialism, feels 
insecure as it is confronted with the Soviet Union’s larger and more 
tightly disciplined population, its backlog of untapped resources, and 
particularly its advantageous geographical position enabling the Soviet 
Union to thrust at will over contiguous land areas into Europe, the Middle 
East, and Asia. Security demands that strong friends and allies be main- 
tained in the rimlands of Europe and Asia, lest the sea and air spaces 
leading to the United States become avenues of attack upon Amer- 
ican cities. 
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There was a time when the United States and other countries could 
feel reasonably secure in following policies of isolation. Such a situation, 
however, has not existed since fascist and communist states have embarked 
upon programs of territorial and political aggrandizement aimed at altering 
the entire balance of world power. Given the disparities in resources, 
strategic position, and population that exist among nations, security can 
usually be found only in mutual assistance. 


II 


One of the most universal sources of insecurity is fear of war and its 
consequences. 

The history of many countries contains a large background of war 
with invasions and conquest. Some European states have been invaded 
from the same direction so many times that their people have built up 
concepts of certain other states as “the traditional enemy.” In France, 
it is Germany; in Germany, it is France, and Poland or “the Slavs.” 
Remembrance of past attacks and defeats makes nations fearful of one 
another. Evil motives are read into the statements and behavior of the 
opposing country, whether they are present in fact or not. Denials often 
only magnify suspicions and heighten the sense of insecurity. In order 
to insure peace new demands are made on friends and opponents, which 
complicates the problem of security even further when changing circum- 
stances call for new actions. 

The history of Franco-German affairs between the two wars affords 
a clear illustration of this source of insecurity at work in the relations 
between the two nations. One can see the continuation of this situation 
during the postwar period in French insistence on Allied controls over 
Germany; on attachment of the Saar; and in repeated requests for assur- 
ances of United States military forces in Germany and Western Europe. 

Concepts of insecurity springing out of past wars tend to feed upon 
themselves. Having been endangered from a given direction in the past, 
it is easy for a nation to believe that it will be threatened again in the 
future. Nationalism and all the mechanics of propaganda tend to nurture 
such thoughts. Thus, the sense of insecurity rglated to a past experience 
of war perpetuates itself, and any alteration of the balance of power to 
the advantage of another state fans a smoldering suspicion into a con- 
suming belief. 

A second aspect of this form of national insecurity is the fear of what 
will happen if another world war occurs. While the Korean War has 
given evidence, thus far, that a “limited war” can still occur, international 
relations in this century have tended to indicate that local wars lead 
ultimately to general wars. Total war, too, lurks ominously in the back- 
ground of Great Power politics. 
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General insecurity among large and small states is also produced by 
the awareness that if total war starts, there is no definable limit as to its 
extent. Increases in the range of air, land, and naval craft have made it 
possible to extend war to any quarter of the globe. Multiplication of the 
accuracy and destructive qualities of weapons have made the demolition 
of the largest cities, even in remote places, physically attainable. Techno- 


logical advances render it possible to step up destruction to the point 


where the extinction of all human life is mathematically possible. Einstein 
may be quoted as authority for saying that “general annihilation beckons” 
if atomic and thermonuclear weapons are to be employed in a total war. 
Legal limitations upon methods of waging war have broken down. Total 
wars are fought by such methods as to bring about total subjugation, the 
“unconditional surrender,” of entire nations. Moreover, in the wake of 
modern war stalks revolution with its unforeseeable results. No nation, 
however powerful, can feel altogether secure in the face of such possi- 
bilities. 

It is with such dangers in mind that European and other governments 
have viewed with mounting alarm the unending succession of conflicts 
between the Soviet Union and the United States. Some have reluctantly 
been brought to the realization that their voices have little influence in 
moderating the action of Moscow, save as they associate themselves with 
the United States. But at the same time these nations fear lest American 
impulsiveness plunge all into a total war. 

A third cause of insecurity in relation to war is the fact that the 
economic cost of modern, large-scale war can be borne successfully only by 
states with enormous resources. Few nations can either afford or actually 
develop the mechanized might which Germany, Britain, Japan, the Soviet 
Union, and the United States hurled into World War II. Any nation 
lying in the path of such an armory is aware that it must face conquest 
unless it can meet the threat alone or in conjunction with allies in posses- 
sion of superior power. Even in combination with one another, small 
and middle-size states cannot maintain armed forces capable of doing 
this, and they cannot stand the cost of or support the industrial require- 
ments for developing a store of atomic weapons either. The result of a 
situation in which some states have or can have an adequate supply of 
modern weapons for defense while the great majority of states cannot 
afford it is bound to augment the feelings of insecurity in many lands. 

The question of what effects the adoption of a garrison state system 
will have in the long run upon democratic institutions and ideals in the 
United States and other countries cuts deeper into the recesses of 
the security problem. Can democratic processes be maintained without 


injurious compromise with authoritarianism? Wéill democratic peoples 
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be willing to restrain their passion for freedom? Or will the harsh require- 
ments of continuing “cold war” produce such a sense of frustration that 
“preventive war” will be demanded at some injudicious moment in the 
hope of attaining thereby a quick release from incessant insecurity? 


Ill 


The ideological struggle between communism and democracy con- 
tributes also to contemporary insecurity. In spite of recent Soviet pro- 
nouncements that these social structures may live peacefully together, 
original Leninist-Stalinist doctrine teaches all who are subject to com- 
munist rule that a series of “violent conflicts” is bound to occur eventually 
between the communist and capitalist states; that it is “inconceivable that 
the Soviet Republic should continue to exist interminably side by side with 
imperialist states. Ultimately, one or the other must conquer.” 

Peoples constantly impressed with such ideas, and having no free 
access to the viewpoints of other nations, are bound to become fearful 
and distrustful. But more than this, propaganda and partial news-report- 
ing are employed by political party and state to bolster the communist 
theories of world politics, while the Soviet people are constantly admon- 
ished that the United States and Great Britain are about to launch a 
devastating war against them. The promotion of a popular sense of 
insecurity has thus become an official undertaking in the communist state 
in order to advance the regime and to justify the exaction of sacrifices 
from the people. 

Communist activities within free countries have, in turn, added to 
the feeling of insecurity. The Moscow-sponsored drive of local communist 
forces to create revolutionary situations undermining the independence 
of national governments in Europe and Asia has given democratic govern- 
ments everywhere much cause for concern. Revelations about disloyal 
activities of persons in whom certain Western states had put confidence 
have heightened the sense of national insecurity. 

The treason trials and purges in communist lands indicate a sense 
of fear on the part of rulers who have seized power by violence and who 
maintain such power by terror lest they be overthrown. At the same time, 
the actions demonstrate that these rulers have accepted methods of inqui- 
sition and “bloodletting” as their means of trying to retain control. This 
is an ancient custom typical of absolutist systems. Historically, these tech- 
niques have left the rulers and the ruled increasingly uneasy, building up 
volcanoes of national insecurity. 

In some noncommunist European countries, insecurity is related to 
apprehension on the part of governments that, if war should come, the 
underprivileged elements in society would sabotage national defense or 
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welcome Soviet armies for the sake of creating revolutions in the perhaps 
mistaken hope that their grievances will be alleviated. Statements to 
this effect by communist leaders in Italy and France have given support 
to the fear. Domestic conditions are bound to bear an intimate relation- 
ship to a state’s national security. 

The Soviet Union is sensitive to charges made in the United Nations 
that its institutions deny human rights and support “slave labor.” Amer- 
icans, in turn, are sensitive to Soviet propaganda that spreads stories about 
racial injustice in the United States. Both countries feel their internal 
security affected. Frenchmen politically following the Right or the Center 
including, at times, the Socialists, also feel their security jeopardized when 
members of the French Communist party challenge the French Parlia- 
ment in sympathy with Soviet policies. 

In a great ideological struggle the reluctance of the involved states 
to look for humane and generous attributes in the basic characters, national 
life, or institutions of their opponents makes communication, under- 
standing, and any lasting accord between them virtually impossible. There 
exists a growing tendency to assume that an opponent is acting from 
deceptive, unfriendly, or “bad” motives. From this springs lack of faith, 
followed by policies premised upon this supposition. Charges and counter- 
charges punctuate negotiations, rendering the task of diplomacy difficult 
even on simple issues. Real or imaginary plots are seen behind all types 
of policies, calling forth steps to forestall or oppose them. Thus a vicious 
circle is set in operation from which it is nearly impossible for states 
separated by major ideological barriers to disengage themselves save by 
the intervention of some external force bringing a more immediate threat 
to each. 

Insecurity in the realm of ideas can be relieved only by changes in 
attitudes. This is not easy when an ideological struggle relates to some of 
the most vital features of national life. 


IV 


A further source of insecurity arises from the fact that in the inter- 
national community the collective means of safeguarding and advancing 
the varying rights, interests, and ambitions of the world’s three-score 
sovereign states are inadequate. 

The maintenance of a balance of power was one of the principal 
mechanisms upon which states relied for security in the past. Individual 
states have always attempted to justify the use of this system for their 
own security, but it has not been a sure means of averting war. However, 
different groups of states usually have been able by diplomatic maneuver 
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or combined use of force to prevent any one state or combination of states 
from establishing hegemony or dangerously infringing upon the rights of 
others for any great length of time. 

The United States and the Soviet Union are today presumably the 
only states able to construct atomic weapons in large quantities. This 
has created a situation in which no other state or group of states can 
equal their power. Moreover, most states have been drawn into the orbit 
of one great power or the other. There are today no states or groups 
of states that can force a peaceful settlement or adjustment of disputes 
between the two principal powers (or any of their associates whom the 
great powers decide to back), or establish insurmountable bounds to their 
policies and actions save by courting the risk of an atomic war in which 
the smaller states would be at a dangerous disadvantage from the outset. 

The inflexibility of this alignment perturbs some states. Others are 
fearful that with the United States and the Soviet Union facing each 
other for the first time as the primary world powers, a miscalculation by 
one or the other may plunge the whole world into an atomic inferno. 

Many peoples hoped in 1945 that the United Nations, in place of 
the uncertain balance of power system, would make it possible to main- 
tain peace and security through a universal organization. In the absence 
of harmonious cooperation of the leading powers within the United 
Nations, an association of competing states must sooner or later find a 
military-economic balance of power emerging within it. On the whole, 
this seems to be the reason why the United Nations reflects the bipolarity 
of power, and thus far has added relatively little to the fundamental 
security of either large or small powers. 

Five incidents which have come before the United Nations provide 
a sampling of what states may and may not expect from this organization 
under present world conditions. 

In 1946, Soviet armed forces were withdrawn from Iran after that 
country appealed to the Security Council. But the crisis showed that 
the existence of the United Nations gave no assurance that the rights 
of small states would automatically be respected by a great power in 
accordance with the provisions of the Charter. On the contrary, the 
Iranian case revealed that foreign intervention could be eliminated only 
after the small state took the risk of raising an outcry against its powerful 
neighbor, and if other powers were willing to support it regardless of 
what this would do to great power relationships. 

What happened in the case of the Greek civil war was more reveal- 
ing. In this instance, United Nations commissions and resolutions estab- 
lished the fact that foreign aid was going to the Greek guerrillas, but no 
positive measures to stop the guerrilla war could be taken in the Security 
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Council because of the Soviet veto. Only because of economic and mili- 
tary aid supplied outside of the United Nations was the country rescued. 
Events made it clear that a state cannot rely for security, in the sense 
of military assistance, upon the United Nations Security Council when a 
great power is an interested opponent and uses the voting privileges con- 
nected with its seat in the Council. 

During the Palestine hostilities in 1948, the contestants repeatedly 
engaged in fighting despite “cease-fire” orders from Lake Success. The 
existence of the United Nations did not protect the country against 
invasion; and pacification has proved, as is so often the case, a slow- 
moving process during which damage and casualties continue. 

In the Kashmir dispute, politics and legal legerdemain have repeatedly 
blocked mediation and pacific settlement of a situation endangering the 
peace of a large area. Notwithstanding offers of nonpartisan assistance 
to clear up the Kashmir issue, India has refused on one ground or another 
to allow the situation to be settled, thereby adding to the sense of insecur- 
ity in neighboring lands. 

The Korean War has demonstrated that even though the United 
Nations may be able to authorize the assemblage of international forces 


and establish a supreme command when the Soviet Union is not present 


to veto action in the Security Council, the United Nations cannot guar- 
antee any state (a) that it will not be invaded in the first instance, (b) 
that sufficient international force will be assembled quickly to rescue 
its territory and people from the horrors of war, (c) that other parties 
will not come into the war, making the second condition worse than the 
first, or (d) that the United Nations can bring the fighting to an early 
or altogether successful conclusion, thus achieving the principal political 
objectives which it has held in view. 

In brief, the existence of the United Nations has not removed the 
fundamental bases of insecurity of states. The United Nations may serve 
a useful purpose after a threat arises; it may, under certain circumstances, 
be able to succor a victimized state; but it does not insulate states against 
dangers or protect them against all armed attacks or against subversive 
violence supported from abroad. States must still look to their own 
defenses for initial protection. 


V 


A condition of national insecurity usually manifests itself in a variety 
of reactions. One of the first of these is a demand for increased arma- 
ments in a race to overtake the country allegedly threatening a state’s 
security. This has been manifested in the actions of the United States 
and the Western European countries within the past two years. Coupled 
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with these steps is a search for allies to supplement the national strength. 
The Rio Mutual Defense Pact, the North Atlantic Treaty, and the Mutual 
Defense Agreements concluded since 1947 amply illustrate this response 
in the current scene. 

Various forms of hysteria such as “witch hunting” and a search for 
scapegoats, often exhibit themselves in conjunction with national insecur- 
ity. In the United States, the attacks upon the Department of State and 
the widespread hunt for “Reds” in educational and governmental circles 
exemplify this. In the totalitarian countries, spy hunts and purges stem 
from a corresponding form of hysteria. 

Certain types of propaganda activities are also outgrowths of insecur- 
ity situations. The British Government commenced systematic foreign 
broadcasting before World War II, when the German threat became 
acute. The Voice of America has been progressively stepped up since 
1947 to offset communist propaganda and to increase understanding of 
American aims among potential allies. 

The diversion of resources and energies from normal social and eco- 
nomic progress is one of the unfortunate results of these manifestations of 
insecurity. This loss may go so far at times, and in some countries, as 
to be reflected in a lowering of living standards and general confidence 
of the people. 


VI 


National security in today’s international scene can be only relative. 
None of the methods employed by states up to now has proved univer- 
sally effective in advancing security, nor is it clear that they will be much 
more effective in the future. Unilateral security measures succeed to a 
point. At some times and under some circumstances, however, they pro- 
duce a counteraction by some other state creating as much insecurity as 
existed previously, or even more. The balance of power has proved to be 
unstable and no sure guarantee of security. The concert system, which 
worked satisfactorily for a time in the nineteenth century, is subject to 
the vagaries of politics and the propensity of the great powers to quarrel 
with each other, with resultant insecurity to themselves and to other 
nations as well. International law has provided no firm security against 
either military attack or economic and psychological warfare. The instru- 
ments of peaceful settlement have been useful when there was a disposi- 
tion to employ them wholeheartedly, but great states cannot be coerced 
into using them or forced to accept their results. “Outlawry of war,” in 
the sense of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, offered no lasting security between 
the World Wars when great powers determined to expand their empires. 
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The authors of the Acheson-Lilienthal Report on The International Con- 
trol of Atomic Energy concluded that “it would be unrealistic to place 
reliance on a simple agreement among nations to outlaw the use of atomic 
weapons in war... an attempt to give body to such a system of agree- 
ments through international inspection holds no promise of adequate 
security.” Finally, not even armaments, no matter how powerful, can pro- 
vide security if a state is internally weak; nor can they guard it against 
ideological attacks, subversive activities, or political or economic pressures. 

The problem of security remains in large part a problem of mind. If 
men feel insecure, the condition can be remedied only by changing their 
attitudes. This involves the education of the public toward the accept- 
ance of limitations on national sovereignty and a stronger world organiza- 
tion. People will have to learn that any such plan will entail a price 
greater than nations have yet been willing to pay. Changing men’s atti- 
tudes will also necessitate increasing emphasis on constructive measures 
toward social and economic progress at home and abroad, eliminating 
the fears and suspicions which breed war. In the United States, it will 
also call for a new confidence of mind based on a more positive assertion 
of the values and strengths inherent in our cultural background and on 
a growing understanding of other peoples, including our opponents. 
With this new attitude must evolve a pattern of ideas upon which peoples 
of differing cultures can find some common meetingground. 








THE IDEAS OF THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS OF 1848 


Gorpon K. Lewis 
University of Puerto Rico 


I 
HE RELATIONSHIP of the Christian ethic to movements of social 


radicalism has given birth, historically, to an important body of 

political thought. The social composition of the early Christian 
communities led inescapably to the evocation of a Promised Land set 
within the terms of social equality. However, as Troeltsch has made 
evident,' the ideal thus created was deemed to be as much an organized 
religious community existing peaceably for its own purposes in an alien 
society as it was a utopian anarchism that was hostile to the life of secular 
institutions. Yet the very absolutism of the ideal, and the uncompromising 
character of the personal behavior it has exacted from its devotees, have 
made it contingently revolutionary. The very generality of its postulates 
has driven it to be sceptical of the particulars of any society in which it 
has grown up. The history of the Christian radical sects is, consequently, 
a commentary upon the meaning of Whitehead’s remark that a general 
idea is always a danger to the existing order. The Franciscan Fraticelli, the 
Waldensian heretic, the Anabaptist, the agrarian Digger, the Christian 
Socialist, despite their separation in historical time, are united on the 
common ground of the radical utopianism of the Christian message. They 
appeal, substantially, to the same qualities: the passion for humility, the 
blessedness of poverty, the sufficiency of grace, the denunciation of riches 
and the suspicion that their ownership at least endangers the certainty 
of salvation, the distrust of organization in the life of the spirit. 

The replacement of the classical by the Christian virtues, it is true, 
was not always a noble advance, a fact which both Machiavelli and 
Rousseau employed effectively in their respective criticisms of a Christianity 
they both regarded (and legitimately) as the enemy of their civil religions. 
Rather, it was a replacement of the dispassionate Stoic, at best patiently 
bearing a fate he deemed irrevocable, with the spectacle of the Christian 
actively contemptuous of the world, yet convinced that its conquest is the 
final test of his creed. It is equally true, as such critics as Robertson have 
indicated,” that the Christian victory over the Roman empire accelerated 
the degradation of its culture; yet, despite that antirationalist note, it 
widened the area of moralization beyond Platonic philosopher and Stoic 
dilettante to the disinherited multitudes of the ancient world. To its 
obscure devotees, it gave hope, a sense of worth, a conviction of unique 


1 Ernest Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches (New York: Allen and Unwin, 1931), 
pp. 82-89. 


2J. M. Robertson, A Short History of Christianity (London: Watts and Co., 1902), pp. 100-105. 
397 
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personality. It made them feel that their lives were things of import in 
the universe, that their economic servitude and social oppression were not 
necessarily items of an order of natural law beyond their control. It 
helped them toward the realization that co-operation, not competition, 
is the best institutive principle of social relations. Not least important, it 
made plural the concept of loyalty and thereby helped to break down 
the dangerous monism of the classical theory of the state. 

Every age of crisis in the western world has led to a restatement of 
those general ideas by the minorities in the organized churches. In the 
nineteenth century, these ideas became sources of protest against the new 
civilization ushered in by the Industrial Revolution. In France, secularists 
and priests such as Fourier and Lammenais developed a social theory 
which sought to limit the anarchy of economic liberalism by subduing 
it either to a modernized guild system of industrial association or to a 
renovated Catholicism." In Germany, Protestants and Catholics, such as 
Huber, Baader, and Von Ketteler, urged the regulation of the new com- 
petitive spirit by the Pauline theory of social duty and the extension of the 
virtues of ownership to the propertyless worker through the institutions 
of the trade union and the co-operative society; and this became the 
genesis of the Catholic socialism of the great papal encyclicals.t In the 
American republic, the social conscience of Unitarianism, coupled with 
the impact of St. Simon and Fourier, led to the demand of men like 
Brisbane, Noyes, and Parke Godwin for the collectivist organization of 
labor predicated on Godwin’s insight that “your democratic civilization, 
which began in aristocratic feudalism—the progress of which has emanci- 
pated the working class from direct and personal servitude only—will end 


in a moneyed aristocracy, will lead to a collective and indirect servitude 


re 
just as oppressive as that from which we have been so lately relieved.” 


That insight became the foundation of successive experiments in search 
of the socialist utopia.» In England, finally, a small group of Christian 
Socialists, led by the remarkable trio—John Malcolm Forbes Ludlow, 
John Frederick Denison Maurice, and Charles Kingsley—attempted after 
1848 to construct a satisfactory compromise between a secular radicalism 
which emphasized the transformation of the social and economic order 
and a conventional Christianity which promulgated the prior necessity of 
individual salvation—a compromise they believed to be doctrinally possible 
on the basis of Maurice’s dictum that socialism is the assertion of the 
Divine order.°® 


3G. Isambert, Les Ideés socialistes en France de 1815 a 1848 (Paris: 1905). 
4M. Turmann, Le Développement du Catholicisme Social depuis L’Encyclique Rerum Novarum (Paris: 
Alcan, 1900). 
5V. F. Calverton, Where Angels Feared to Tread (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1941), chaps. xii-xx. 
. Kaufmann, Christian Socialism (London: Kegan Paul, 1888); A. V. Woodworth, Christian Socialism 
in England (London: Sonnenschein, 1903); C. E. Raven, Christian Socialism, 1848-1854 (London: 


Macmillan, 1920); G. C. Binyon, The Christian Socialist Movement in England (London: S.P.C.K., 
1931). 
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II 


The leaders of the English movement were an able group of men. 
Maurice, its acknowledged leader, was a profound theologian, yet deeply 
concerned with the human aspects of his theology; anxious to make his 
belief a ground of social action, yet afraid of the poison of power he felt 
to be inherent in all human planning; with a noble mind so humble, 
as Ludlow pointed out, that he was afraid of his own greatness.” Ludlow 
was widely travelled and had a gift for organization. His experiences in 
France saved him from that genteel condescension to the poor so charac- 
teristic of most of the Victorian social reformers. Kingsley, the most 
dramatic yet least profound of the three, was one of those men who, in 
English history, are compact of all the qualities which go to make the 
species homo anglicanus: thoroughly argumentative, boisterously aggressive, 
eager in heart rather than logical in mind; a nervous temperament dis- 
covering characteristically Victorian outlets in a pre-Raphaelite view of 
women and a gospel of physical energy. Some of the lesser figures of the 
group were no less interesting. Thomas Hughes had the irresistible charm 
of the Rugby public school type. The lives of such parish priests as 
Hansard were eloquent testimony to the simple beauty of the Christian 
ethic. In such figures as Lloyd Jones, the disciple of Owen, there was a 
direct link with the Chartist revolt. Vansittant Neale gave up an entire 
fortune to finance the co-operative experiments of the movement. Except 
for Maurice, all of them were outstanding not so much in intellect as in 
character. They seem to have been incapable of meeting the monumental 
criticisms made upon their theological structure by Strauss, Feuerbach and 
other scholars. Maurice, indeed, was even disturbed by the mild heresies 
of Bishop Colenso.* In none of them did the seminal ideas of the 
Tubingen school of Biblical criticism provoke that intellectual storm which 
swept George Eliot into scepticism.® They were, indeed, instinctively on 
the side of orthodoxy in matters of faith. J. S. Mill, in writing of Maurice, 
noted a timidity of conscience which made him fearful of the unaided 
consequences of reason and drove him to the acceptance of a dogma which 
offered him comfort in return for the sacrifice of critical inquiry.’ 

The movement created very little new or significant thought. Before 
its emergence, Morgan, Greaves, and other obscure figures had attempted 
to elaborate a socialist creed out of their Christianity; the radicalism of 
Morgan’s suggestive books,’' went back in inspiration to the remarkable 
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schemes of the Quaker John Bellers. The conservative aspects of Christian 
Socialism had already received their classic formulation in Southey and 
Carlyle; and the Tractarian Ward’s The Ideal of a Christian Church, 
published in 1844, was a full statement of their dream of a socially- 
conscious Anglicanism which would abrogate the mistakes of the Reforma- 
tion in England. A school of agrarian socialism had already developed 
through the writings of Paine, Spence, and Ogilvie.'2 The books of Gray, 
Thompson, Hodgskin, and Bray had laid down the main lines of a socialist 
theory that owed much of its genesis to Ricardian economics.'* The 
Christian Socialists themselves did little to elaborate their economic views. 
Their definitions of co-operation were rarely exact; they seemed to mean 


the vision of a society based rather vaguely on the tenet of fraternity 


rather than, as in the Rochdale experiment, a particular method of trading 
relations. They freely acknowledged their debt to French sources. A 
reading of the Ludlow tracts reveals how profoundly he and, through 
him, his friends in London, were influenced by the decentralist industrial 
schemes of Buchez and Louis Blanc; while in A. J. Scott’s lectures on the 
development of French socialist doctrines is evidence of the influence 
upon them of St. Simon, Fourier, and Proudhon.'* When Mill came to 
write about socialism in his Principles of Political Economy, apart from 
Owenite theories, he directed his attention exclusively to the ideas of 
St. Simon and Fourier.'® Even in his later writings on the subject there 
was no specific reference to the German doctrines.'* Harney’s 1850 trans- 
lation of The Communist Manifesto seems not to have exercised much 
influence, and it did not become widely known to English readers until 
the appearance of Engels’ revision of 1887. It is not unlikely that the 
marked change of tone on the subject of socialism in Mill’s book between 
the editions of 1848 and 1852 was due, in some part, to the Christian 
Socialist schemes of which he was cognizant. He stated in the 1852 
preface: 

I was far from intending that the statement .. . of the objections to the best 
known socialist schemes should be understood as a condemnation of socialism, regarded 
as an ultimate result of human progress. . . . It appears to me that the great end of 
social improvement should be to fit mankind by cultivation for a state of society combin- 


ing the greatest personal freedom with that just distribution of the fruits of labor which 
the present laws of property do not profess to aim at.” 


12 Reprinted in convenient form by M. Beer (Ed.), The Pioneers of Land Reform (London: Bell, 1920). 
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That would have seemed to Maurice, with the important proviso on 
education, to be an adequate definition of his own social idea. The 
significance of the movement Maurice led, lay in its effort to reconcile 
ideas hitherto deemed to be irreconcilable, to bridge the gulf between the 
seminal ideologies of Christianity and socialism. The enemies it con- 
fronted were twofold. There was the philosophy of Owenite socialism 
with its optimistic belief in the transformation of the nature of man 
under the influence of a planned environment, and there was the apathy 
or open hostility of its own church toward social change. There was 
scarcely one of the Anglican bishops or lay leaders in 1848 who did not 
agree with Paley and Wilberforce that the existing social order was to 
be uncritically identified with the laws of religion. Cobbett’s Legacy to 
Parsons was a devastating denunciation of a Church that had become 
nothing much more than the moral police force of the state. With the 
possible exception of Quaker and Baptist, all of the churches, Anglican 
and Nonconformist alike, had decried Chartism as a grotesque irreverence 
toward institutions ordained by Providence, whose will could not be chal- 
lenged.'* Even popular Wesleyanism, especially in its later phases, sought 
to divert the attention of the masses from revolutionary activity to a pur- 
suit of the respectable virtues of economic Calvinism.*® 

The starting point of Christian Socialism was a recognition by its 
leaders that the growing secularism of the worker was the result of an 
unreasoning hostility to his demands by organized religion. “We found,” 
wrote Maurice, “from what we knew of the workingmen of England, that 
the conviction was spreading more and more widely among them, that 
Law and Christianity were merely the supports and agents of capital.” °° 
“We have told you,” confessed Kingsley to his working class readers, 
“that the Bible preached to you patience, while we have not told you 
that it promised you freedom.” *! To the Christian Socialists that freedom 
meant essentially two things. First, it meant the freedom of self-govern- 
ment for the worker in trade union and co-operative society. One of the 
paradoxes of their social philosophy was that they considered the working 
class capable of self-government in industry, yet shared with thinkers like 
Macaulay and Bagehot the emphatic insistence that universal suffrage 
in the political sphere meant the certainty of social anarchy.?? With that 
proviso, however, they perceived that the secret of freedom is the exercise 
of small authority, and that in workshop and cooperative shop the 
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participation of all members in the art of collective decision-making is a 
valuable introduction to the discharge of wider responsibilities. Second, 
freedom also meant to them an emphasis upon corporate life and the 
expansion of personality which active membership within that life offers 
to the individual. Society, they urged, is not a collection of separate indi- 
viduals, but a process in which there is a healthy co-operation between 
people and institutions. They saw how precarious a foundation the creed 
of rampant individualism provided for a worth-while collective life. They 
underlined the view of the individual as a life that is enhanced, not 
diminished, by its complex welter of relationships with other lives and 
with the life of the state. The purpose of government, they believed, is 
to encourage those relationships and to evolve out of them a final harmony 
in which the good of each becomes the good of all. That meant, at least 
to Kingsley, the promotion of a public system of education and the 
elaboration of collective sanctions in public health and other areas of life 
in which individual liberty can properly be insured only by social control. 

All this, even in 1850, was no startling discovery of social thought. 
It anticipated, it is true, the social liberalism of T. H. Green and of the 
Oxford Movement he helped to create, but it had itself already been 
anticipated by the social teaching of the Lake Poets. Its unique contri- 
bution, in reality, was to lend clerical approbation to an entire body of 
thought. It insisted that Christianity meant more than a mere condemna- 
tion of individual selfishness or the traditional exercise of spasmodic 
charity; it meant the infusion of the Christian philosophy into all realms 
of the corporate experience. That was the burden of Kingsley’s social 
novels in the same way as, in the field of action, it was that of the trade 
co-operative societies the movement brought into being in the 1850's. 
It produced the socially-conscious clergyman of whom Kingsley himself 
was the prototype of such later figures as Conrad Noel and Algernon West. 
It made explicit the social logic of the Christian ethic: that any Christian 
who takes seriously the principles of his belief must become sceptical of 
a social order which, by reason of its power arrangements, frustrates the 
rights of personality. It is true that its protagonists did not always face the 
full implications of their outlook. Kingsley, for example, never recognized 
the inescapable meaning of pacifism in his faith, and English Christian 
Socialist radicalism carried no endorsement of the view of the American 
Christian Socialist, Orestes Brownson, that Christianity was “the sublimest 
protest against the priesthood ever uttered.” ** Granted their position as 
convinced Anglicans, it was beyond expectation that they would appreciate 
the Marxian view of the organized churches as the apologists of social 
inequality—a view anticipated some two centuries earlier by the English 
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religious communist, Gerrard Winstanley.** Their outlook, however, made 
the Victorian mind, preoccupied as it was with religious issues, see that 
Christianity was as much a call to action as it was an invitation to repose. 
As Mill said of the teaching of Carlyle, it was less a philosophy to instruct 
than a poetry to animate. As such, it occupies an important place in the 
transition from the England of 1832 to that of the twentieth century. 


Ill 


A reading of the letters and pamphlets of the major figures of the 
I 
Christian Socialist movement makes it clear that their grasp of the prin- 


ciples of socialism as a political doctrine was extremely tenuous. That 
doctrine, in its modern formulation, has been distinguished by at least 
two characteristics. It postulates the right and the duty of the state to 
place social need above individual claim as the paramount referent of 
its policies; and, therefore, it must undertake, over as wide a range as 
possible, the deliberate reconstruction of social and economic institutions 
for the purpose of satisfying the social wants of its members. In terms 
of the first characteristic, the school of 1848 was unmistakably socialist; 
but in terms of the second, it is doubtful if it can be so described. Its 
leaders were, of course, loud and clear in their denunciation of the 
Utilitarian social creed. Kingsley wrote: “That self-interest is a law of 
nature I know well. That it ought to be the root law of human society, 
I deny, unless society is to sink down again into a Roman Empire, 
and a cage of wild beasts.”** To say that, however, was no more than 
to reiterate a criticism which contemporaries as widely separated as Ma- 
caulay and Arnold were making. Others were no more precise than 
Kingsley. Maurice wrote that “the watchword of the socialist is Co- 
operation; the watchword of the anti-socialist is Competition. Anyone 
who recognizes the principle of co-operation as a stronger and truer prin- 
ciple has a right to the honour or the disgrace of being called a socialist.” 

Their creed, wrote Hughes and Neale thirty years later, sought to “tame 
into obedience to the law of brotherhood . . . those energies that, left to 
the law of nature, can produce only the ‘struggle of existence’ known to 
modern political economy under the name of free competition.” ** A 
definition which made Lord Shaftesbury a socialist was clearly not a very 
revolutionary one. It was, indeed, in large measure, not much more than 
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a vague and disturbed appeal to the national conscience against the horrors 
of the new factory system and, accordingly, did not go much beyond the 
school of romantic collectivism of Southey, Coleridge, Carlyle, and 
Disraeli. 


Partly, of course, the vagueness was inevitable once an appeal was 


made to the general precepts of the Synoptic Gospels; and to be prophets 


without at the same time being lawgivers (the certain fate of all 
innovators) encourages the habit of mere passionate indignation. But, in 
greater part, it was due to the very nature of the task the Christian 
reformers set themselves. Naturally, they abjured the violence of the 
“‘ohysical force” elements of Chartism, and therefore could not obtain the 
mass following of such professional revolutionaries as O’Brien and 
O’Connor. They rejected the appeal to class of the Continental com- 
munists, and therefore the organization of class war could not become an 
item in their strategy. The Christian ethic has the power to effect a 
complete transformation of society and, at the same time, to establish 
a reconciliation of classes through the agency of mutual service. Men are 
urged to renounce the tyranny of selfishness and to achieve that selfhood 
which stems only from the recognition of other selfhoods as equals in 
community. From that recognition comes the possibility of a new social 
order the central principle of which will be a spontaneous attachment 
to the higher law rather than to the controlling power of a positive 
obligation. The worth of a civilization is the quality of the public spirit it 
engenders in its members. No state can prosper unless there exists a sense 
of obligation along with the possession of the powers and privileges that 
are its heritage from the past; and no state can prosper unless there is 
a sense of responsibility to posterity for the manner in which those powers 
are exercised.** 

Political theory of this sort is, of course, easily compatible with 
conservatism. It is worth noting again that Christian Socialists were not 
political democrats. In one sense, their movement was brought into being 
in order to fight the Chartist “heresies” of universal adult suffrage and 
paid parliamentary representation. They supported the Whig theory of 
representation against what Ludlow called “that monstrous heresy of a 
numerical right to govern.” They feared the implications of direct, popular 
government. “Reconstitute society upon the democratic basis,” Maurice 
protested, “treat the sovereign and the aristocracy as not intended to rule 
and guide the land, as only holding commissions from us, and I anticipate 
nothing but a most accursed sacerdotal rule.” ** Maurice went even 
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farther, accepting the doctrine of the divine right of kings. The importance 
he attached to the virtues of family tradition led him, in turn, into a 
curious defense of the Victorian House of Lords.*° In the world he wanted 
the germinal principle of social life was to be a common loyalty to the 
national spirit, a sense of fellowship, and a recognition of the truth 
established by Maine (to whose historical researches Maurice appealed) 
that effective law in a community is less the result of legislative intent 
than of the cake of custom. 

Kingsley’s ideal was equally conservative. In a vein almost Byronic, 
he urged the worker—and not least the agricultural worker—to fight 
for the great national qualities of the Elizabethan epoch. He was aghast, 
however, at the mass meetings of the Chartist lecturers, and although he 
styled himself a Chartist, he did not accept a single item of the Chartist 
program. He was an ardent monarchist in a period when, as is clear from 
the superb contempt of Thackeray’s essay on George IV, the prestige 
of the English monarchy was at a low ebb. His political theories, indeed, 
were vague and inconsistent, and his significance lies almost entirely in 
suggestive particulars of reform. He supported the idea of a compulsory, 
secular education based on the common school and controlled by the 
state. He was far in advance of his time both in his view of the role of 
the ancient universities and of the education of women. He was one 
of the pioneers of health reform. He criticized the technological backward- 
ness of English agriculture. Perhaps most important of all, he campaigned 
energetically for the democratization of art and other cultural areas. Chart- 
ism itself was a revolt against the bleakness of the Puritan outlook and 
Kingsley took over its feeling that the good society meant, in more than 
the Benthamite sense, the pursuit of happiness for the totality of its 
members. As much as Dickens, whose sentimental radicalism was not 
unlike his own, he hated the unattractive Philistinism of Mr. Stiggins 
and Mr. Chadband, and he did much in his writings to break down the 
evangelical equation of popular amusement with godlessness. Rightly, 
he perceived that a society in which leisure was a function of class 
privilege involved the cultural starvation of those denied privilege. He 
contributed, thereby, to what Mr. Hammond has termed the growth of 
common enjoyment—not the least important of the silent revolutions 
of the nineteenth century.*! 

Yet even to list the achievements of Christian Socialism is at once 
to recognize its obvious limitations. It accepted the debacle of 1848 as 
the starting point of its work. After the year of revolutions, begun 
with wild optimism and ending with bitter disillusionment, all the 
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Maurician school sought to accomplish was to soothe that bitterness 
with mild reforms that did little to touch basic causes. Chartism had 
been the fruit of hunger and cruelty, and the cruelty was the outcome 
(as even one as theologically obsessed as Maurice could see) of fear for 
the security of property. Maurice’s own criticism of social reform in the 
Catholic Church was of its too eager preoccupation with property interests 
and a tendency, in his own words, “to treat the protection and the pres- 
ervation of property as the supreme interest of the Church no less than 
of particular States.” ** But the solution that he himself offered—that of 
a return to the theory of social duty—did little to tackle the root of the 
disease. Not much in the literature of the movement can be termed, with 
any precision, either socialism or democracy. As fully-fledged doctrines, 
both concepts received much greater elaboration from French and Amer- 
ican sources. It is true that, like the books of the great Hebraic prophets, 
Christian Socialism was an impassioned defense of the poor and oppressed. 
But no demand was made for equality of rights. Indeed, Kingsley’s 
naive criticism of the revolutionary doctrine of equality was founded 
on a thorough misreading of both Rousseau and Owen, and he was 
certainly unaware of Rousseau’s very careful distinction between the 
inequality born of inherited aptitude and that created by social insti- 
tutions.** No demand was made for radical social reconstruction, either. 
Any schemes for the abrogation of private property or for drastic steps 
toward the equalization of wealth were regarded with horror. Kingsley 
could even regard the absence of the hereditary principle in the American 
political institutions as a sure reason for the ultimate demoralization of 
the American character." There is, instead, as in Maurice, a plea for the 
fulfillment of a law that was virtually an aristocratic code; or, as in Kings- 
ley, an emotional distaste for the “anarchy of covetousness” in the 
Manchester school. In both men, there was an active dislike of the 
new commercial spirit. In both (and especially in Maurice), there was 
a metaphysical strain that tended, as with Coleridge, to identify particular 
national traditions with universal verities. Like most of the Chartist 


leaders, with the possible exceptions of Harney and Ernest Jones, they 


wanted not so much a redefinition of social principle as a wider extension 
of virtues they considered as beyond examination. They had little genuine 
contact with the proletariat; if they accepted the idea of popular education, 
therefore, it is doubtful if they accepted it as anything more (as Taine 
noted a generation later) than a method of conferring sufficient culture 
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upon the people so that they do not become ungovernable. Their ideas, 
without doubt, seemed revolutionary in 1848; but that was due only to 
the amazing complacency of the governing class of the period. 

It is difficult to believe, reading the documents of the movement 


a century later, that the reviewers of the great Tory magazines were 
justified when they insisted that Christian Socialism was a revolutionary 
communism disguised in clerical garb. It is true that its leaders did not 
erect their misgivings about the coronation of anarchy (which they be- 
lieved would be the outcome of liberalism) into a thoroughgoing antipa- 


thy to necessary reform; to do so, as Maurice said of Tractarianism, 
would be to set up “the spirit of submission to Church and authority 
against the spirit of voluntary association.” ** Yet, at the same time, 
they shared many of the Tractarian views. Disturbed by the Benthamite 
vision of society as a group of rational political equals, they were driven 
back into a recognition of the virtues of a social hierarchy. They thereby 
helped to substitute a teleological for a merely analytical conception of 
political obligation; but the teleology was overwhelmingly Anglican in its 
premises. The note of social penitence is pronounced: social evils are 
not so much the result of historical factors as of the sins of pride and 
arrogance in men of all social classes. The socialist state in which man 
attempted to shape his own destiny seemed to Maurice to be a direct 
contradiction of his central tenets, for it implied what he termed “an 
attempt to create a new constitution of society, when what we want is 
that the old constitution shall exhibit its true functions and energies.” ** 
The political theory of a Young England appealed to clerical minds 
horrified by the new industrialism. A return to the idyllic relationships 
of the craft guild, the resuscitation of a Merrie England in which an 
alliance of peasant and noble upholds the venerable institutions of Church, 
royalty, and the religion of chivalry—these typical ideas of Tory democ- 
racy are the burden of the utterances. “The real battle of the time,” 
Kingsley wrote to Hughes, “is—if England is to be saved from anarchy 
and unbelief, and utter exhaustion caused by the competitive enslavement 
of the masses—not Radical or Whig against Peelite or Tory, but the 
Church, the gentleman, and the workman, against the shopkeepers and 
the Manchester school.” *? As with Cobbett, the argument concealed what 
was in effect an ardent Toryism living in the dream of an idealized 
medieval society that was ruined when, at the Reformation, the lands 
of the Church were stolen from it by the King and his supporters. That 
there was little reality in the dream and, indeed, that there had never 
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been such a dream before 1800, seems not.even to have been considered. 
Christian Socialists therefore insisted that England must become spiritually 
renovated by a return to the aristocratic religion of the gentleman. The 
ideal of the movement was noblesse oblige, and it entailed the social 
quietism characteristic of all theories that emphasize personal character 
before social reform. Equally with the younger Mill, it urged that the 
central issue of political inquiry is not so much to adumbrate the uncon- 
trolled free play of individual will, as to form the individual character 
so that it may be able to fulfill its role as a meaningful part of the social 
machine. It would not have dissented from the adoration of conduct 
which Newman made the foundation of his own university ideal: “a 
cultivated intellect, a delicate taste, a candid, equitable, dispassionate mind, 
a noble and courteous bearing in the conduct of life.” It is not surprising 
that Hughes, the portrayer in Tom Brown’s Schooldays of the new educa- 
tion of middle-class character at Arnold’s Rugby, should have become a 
Christian Socialist; and that Kingsley’s novel Alton Locke, supposedly a 
Chartist drama, should have been an expression of its author’s view that 
the failure of Chartism was a just retribution for the secularism of its 
leaders. In much the same way, Dickens’ Hard Times, while a critical 
record of the Victorian industrialist, was at the same time a sentimental 
plea for the defense of the factory operative against the tyranny of the 
new trade unions. They were insistences natural to the members of a 
Church which, historically, has recruited most of its officers from the 
younger sons of the English ruling class and which has emphasized in 
these officers, less the qualities of piety and intellect than those of affable 
personality and social decorum. 


IV 


A theory of property has been central to all socialist thought, and 
the special character of Christian Socialist thought is particularly evident 
in the body of its teaching on the issue of property. Broadly, it has 
said that political sovereignty, shorn of its technical language, is a function 
of economic power; and that the private ownership of the means of 
production effects the invisible government of the property-owner over 
those with nothing but their labor to buttress their claim to freedom 
in an inegalitarian society. Socialism has urged, consequently, that the 


abolition of the system of private ownership and control is a necessary 
condition to the satisfactory fulfillment of that claim. Christian Socialism, 
by and large, has been reluctant to accept that Marxian interpretation. It 


is true that its more extremist English representatives have accepted it. 
Such men as Sir Richard Acland of the wartime Commonwealth Move- 
ment have stated that the outright socialization of the basic industries 
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is demanded by the Christian message in its industrial applications.** 
Others, such as Dr. Joseph Needham, have gone so far as to seek to prove 
that the message, once divested of its neo-Platonist elaborations, is the 
unmistakable progenitor of communism.*® The 1848 group, however, 
was by no means so uncompromising. It was concerned not so much with 
abolishing private property as, by co-operative endeavor, in extending 
the privileges of ownership to the propertyless worker. With the institutive 
principle of industrial capitalism, the private ownership of production- 
means, it had no quarrel; rather, the co-operative principle, uniting worker 
and employer, was to become vis naturae medicatrix. Maurice, certainly, 
never questioned the right of private ownership in property. Utopia, for 
him, meant the infusion of the Christian idea of social responsibility 
in ownership under the existing circumstances. That idea, he argued, 
will recognize diversity of function, debar difference of worth, and disavow 
the dangerous error of political democracy. His ideal, in effect, was no 
more revolutionary than Ludlow’s approving portrait of the old type of 
Tory squire who received the affectionate deference of his tenants in 
return for a patriarchal benevolence which saw a man in every beggar.* 
He upheld the Aristotelian criticisms of the Platonic scheme of com- 
munism which one of the most attractive leaders of the American 
Christian Socialist movement of the same period was driven to employ 
in a remarkably able analysis of the Owenite theories of communal 
enterprise.*! To advocate a radical change in the existing economy, in the 
opinion of Maurice, would be to invite the necessity of large-scale plan- 
ning and the sin of arrogance that planning is certain to provoke in 
those who operate its machinery; he was reluctant even to accept the 
minor step involved in forming an association to propagandize in the 
appalling area of mid-Victorian public health.** 

All the traditional Christian justifications of the institution of private 
property presupposed the widespread enjoyment of property rights.*° A 
certain degree of inequality was not deemed to be ethically unjustifiable; 
but the new industrial capitalism was a system in which property rights 
were not so much unequally distributed as, in effect, denied to the 
majority because of their divorce from the means of production. So, argued 
the 1848 group, private property is a natural right, whose universal 
enjoyment is necessary for the responsible behavior of the individual, and 
for the discouragement of the perversions which the exercise of arbitrary 
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power always stimulates in those who hold it.** The existing regime of 
private capitalism withdraws the possibility of responsibility from those 
masses of its members in whose lives work is separated from meaningful 
function. It treats their labor as a saleable commodity. It violates, accord- 
ingly, the Christian view that the individual is a final end in himself, 
not a living instrument for the ends of others. 

One of the later Anglican Socialists, who had been deeply influenced 
by the teaching of Green at Oxford,*® urged the return to the classical 
theory which views property as a right shaped by social exigencies. Prop- 
erty, he argued, is the creature, not the creator, of society. Its usage must 
therefore be controlled in terms of the social good. That good, in turn, is 
shaped by a supreme law grounded in some ideal order of things. The 
Roman lawyer and the Stoic philosopher translated it into the language of 
natural law; with the early Fathers there was added to it a theory 
of fallen human nature which treated property, like government, as the 
price men must pay for the advent of sin. Property—however necessary 
in a necessarily imperfect world—is, therefore, a social expedient rather 
than an absolute right. There is a vital difference between the rights of 
property and the absolute rights of property.*® The error of capitalism, 
since the Reformation, lies in its neglect of that distinction; it has for- 
gotten the authoritative tradition which goes behind all institutional legal- 
ization of property and which, from the standpoint of personality, of which 
property is considered the extension, refuses to attribute to it any absolute 
value. Indeed, in the terms of its own theory of property, as briefly out- 
lined in Locke, capitalism stands convicted. The growth of the joint stock 
company and the separation of ownership and control—which the mere 
help, in their own way, to destroy 
the economic individualism which the Lockeian outlook equated both 
with the cause and the outcome of moral worth. Capitalist society, in 
its fact, denies the premise of its theory. “It appeals to the moralizing 
influence of ownership; and then denies the possibilities of any real 


size of capitalist enterprise demands 





ownership to the main mass of its members.” 4 

Out of this criticism the Fabian socialists constructed a demand for 
the collectivist ownership and control of enterprises endowed with a public 
import. Scott-Holland and the later school of Christian Socialists (of 
which men like Gore and Barnett were noble figures) were not averse, 
in principle, to that conclusion. The Fabian argument, they saw, 
recognized the collective element in personality. The basic error of modern 
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individualism, once it by-passed the collectivist aspect of Rousseau, was 
to have forgotten the social nature of personality, for the individual can 
never be intelligible save in terms which include others. His right to 
freedom lies in his capacity to contribute to the social good. Even so, 
the acceptance on the part of the Christian Socialist of the full-blown 
socialist argument had to be conditional. As a Christian, he had to be 
concerned, primarily, with the moral calibre of existence, remembering 
always that the world he analyzes is transitional and that the final ref- 
erence whereby he judges it is of Divine superiority, not of human per- 
fection. He can never accept, therefore, the optimistic amplitudes of a 
secular outlook blind to the truth of Chesterton’s remark that the most 
important man on earth is the perfect man who is not there. Even when 
the Christian Socialist joined an organization like the Fabian Society he 
was rarely at ease in the secular atmosphere. Headlam played an 
important role in the early history of the Fabians, yet in political faith 
he was throughout a Gladstonian liberal.*® The burden of his argument 
was really a resuscitation of the Pauline doctrine of trusteeship; since 
property is secondary in the proper scale of values, its ownership 
must be exercised with a note of responsibility, in almost a mood of 
social remorse. The patristic writings on this issue make clear that pos- 
session involves duties as well as privileges. The duties for a Christian 
such as Maurice are most readily recognized by the Church, since the 
Church, by nature, is conservative of general rights while the state is 
conservative only of individual rights. The rich man, therefore, is to 
become the Good Samaritan, and the means of his transformation is to be 
a Church returning to the seminal principles of its doctrine. 

While Christian Socialism saw with clarity the wrongs of the Vic- 
torian social order, its failure was its inability to present some practical 
avenue of escape from them. It was horrified at the evils of the new 
industrial Coketowns; but it merely reiterated, by and large, the classic 
prescription of the rich man’s trusteeship of his wealth. Although it 
stimulated industrial co-operation on the part of the worker, it cautioned 
him lest his efforts tempt him to forget that his greatest enemy was the 
sin of his own selfishness. It urged the rich to be generous and the poor 
to be thrifty on the basis of Kingsley’s remark that the Bible is the warning 
of the one and the comfort of the other; it did not see that such appeals 
leave men untouched, that what really moves them is the demonstration 
that the order under which they live fails to satisfy the dictates of justice. 
It imagined that it could make of the Church of England the first install- 
ment, as it were, of the co-operative commonwealth; it chose to ignore 
the historical fact that the Church itself had become a vast propertied 
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institution and that, as one of its eminent dignitaries reminded its radicals, 
it was thus committed to the principle of private property.*® Essentially, 
the movement was caught in the paradox of attempting to construct a 
radical social doctrine out of a Christianity which had developed the same 
ambition for wealth and power as the pagan empire it had successfully 
challenged. The difference between the tone of the Book of Revelation 
and that of the Pauline letters to Rome is the difference between a mystic 
who urges with passion the destruction of the imperial structure and a 
conservative institutionalist who knows that the success of his movement 


depends upon a wise accommodation to the interests of the secular power. 


Those men, from Wycliffe to Maurice, who sought to criticize the sdcial 
regime on the basis of their creed discovered that the strength of privilege 
and the habit of institutional inertia were too powerful for them. They 
were, at best, voices keeping alive the conscience of their Church, rather 
than forces persuading it into new areas of endeavor. 


Vv 


A more vital aspect of Christian Socialist thought was its effort to 
restate the theory of its relationship to the state. It is true, of course, 
that its neocollectivist bias aided the growth, after 1870, of the social 
service state. It is true, equally, that the later school of the Christian 
Social Union and the Guild of St. Matthew supported the Fabian ideas 
of an administrative state socialism; and that, in doing so, it allied itself 
with a secularist outlook which could quite readily see in a state Church 
a type of nationalized religion.*” Yet Christian Socialism, in this aspect, 
was nothing less than a plea for freedom against the dictates of the 
state. The Fabian tracts written by Stewart Headlam, Dearmer, and 
Clifford were collectivist in their tone.°' Yet it is symptomatic that their 
major complaint against the liberal economic regime was that (in Clif- 
ford’s words) it was far more in keeping with the gladiatorial than the 
Christian theory of existence, and that their own argument derived from 
the essentially ethical emphasis of the Beatitudes.®? The ideas of the small 
1848 group were far more anti-Erastian. They were appalled by the 
Benthamite theory of legislative sovereignty for they clearly saw that, 
in terms of Church and state, it meant the reduction of the Church to 
the role of handmaiden to the state or, even worse (as they knew from 
Benthamite ideas of ecclesiastical reform), its possible transformation into 
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a controlled educational system disseminating a type of Millite theism.®* 
They wanted to combat the advancing secularism of the age; from what 
they knew of the religious opinions of the philosophical radicals which 
undoubtedly tended toward atheism,** they were right in their suspicion 
that a utilitarian England would not be sympathetic to their own goals. 
When they proclaimed that the final reform of society could only be 
achieved by the substitution of mutual aid for the principle of arid 
competition, they were asserting the truth that freedom cannot be 
obtained in a society which is controlled by forces—even economic forces— 
but only in one controlled by moral principles. It was natural, therefore, 
that their favorite form of economic structure should have been the 
independent workshop of the French model. That predilection for de- 
centralization became, for a generation or more, the hallmark of English 
socialist thought, as is evident from J. S. Mill’s three essays on socialism 
published after his death. In this area their concern was to raise the 
factory operative of the new industrial Coketowns from his cultural 
degradation, to give the working classes hope where the classical econ- 
omists merely gave them reasons for acquiescence in a lot prescribed for 
them by a remorseless economic law. “To set trade and commerce right,” 
wrote Maurice, “we must find some ground, not for them, but for those 
who are concerned in them, to stand upon. That is my formula.’ 
“What I complain of in political economy up to this time,” stated Kings- 
ley, “what, indeed, earned for it Fourier’s bitter epithet of the ‘science du 
néant’... is that it says there are laws of nature concerning economy, 
therefore you must leave them alone to do what they like with you and 
society.” °° The error of liberalism was its temptation to accept the 
fatalism of its economic postulates as a necessary law of the universe. 
Its mechanistic formulas underestimated the organic nature of life and 
neglected the force of historical tradition. The theory of the absolutist 
individual (which, despite his Utilitarianism, even Mill erected into a 
final purpose) made the sense of active community at best merely ancillary 
to this individual’s wants. That mistake led, in turn, to the larger one 
of assuming, as did Austin in his theory of sovereignty, that the nation- 
state was the final form of political organization, an assumption implicitly 
antagonistic to the traditional Christian view of an international com- 
munity governed by an unalterable cosmic law. A recognition of that 
antagonism compelled Ludlow to insist that his movement was thoroughly 
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internationalist in spirit; and on the continent, the appeal to the natural 
law of patristic theory led Huet to make an express avowal of Christian 
Socialism’s antinationalist predilections.** 


What, indeed, the movement achieved was to restate the classical 
theory of citizenship in terms of its own age. The achievement was made, 
substantially, on two fronts and was based on critical thought, first, regard- 
ing the theory of the liberal state and its ideas on political equality; and, 
second, regarding the historic breakup of Christian unity and the secular- 
ization of politics. The criticisms, of course, were not new. The uniqueness 


of the Christian Socialists lay in their attempt to synthesize the two 
currents of thought into a single whole and to produce a slogan for the 
future, rather than a hopeless invocation of the past. 


VI 

The first criticism was directed against the perspectives of Bentham- 
ism. The freedoms those perspectives offer, it was maintained, are founded 
on the right of each individual to be left alone, which really means the 
right of each to ignore the injustices visited upon fellow members of 
the community. Its vision of community is dangerously atomistic and the 
result is that it is divided into the two societies of rich and poor. The 
one concerns itself with enjoying life and seeking to postpone that period 
when the masses will refuse to suffer in silence. The other lives in a half- 
impotent condition but there occasionally rises from it, as in Chartism, an 
angry protest against the inequalities of its environment. The Utilitarians 
tell us that the best escape is the destruction of all institutions not 
defensible on grounds of usefulness; but their argument is wrong because 
it leaves men to the mercy of a heartless economics. It entertains too 
narrow a view of rights because, Kingsley wrote, “the rights of a man 
in the eyes of the law, and his functions, if any, in the business of 
government, are not the only questions of politics . . . the rate of his 
wages ... and the state of his dwelling, and the cut of his coat, and the 
print he stops to look at . . . and the books he reads, and the talk he 
has with his neighbors . . . are all political matters.” °* Political equality 
does not exhaust the possibilities of the life of man in society. Ludlow 
remarks that “if it be desirable to make the foundations of government 
broad, they must be made deep also. Their breadth is that of numbers; 
their depth, that of moral worth.” ** Citizenship is not completed by 
political membership of the state. It must provide for the active partici- 
pation of the individual in those processes of government and in those 
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areas—industrial, associational, local, voluntary—where he is best able 
to participate meaningfully and with the maximum of effect. The reform 
of local government, an urgent necessity, will help to create communal 
responsibility; the habitual exercise of the subordinate functions of govern- 
ment is a far better training in civic virtue than the occasional election 
of a representative to the national legislature.*° The trade union must 
be encouraged, not merely because it helps to curb the unconscionable 
employer but, even more vital, because it safeguards the workman, as he 
governs with others in its councils, against the lusts of egoism. Democracy 
does not mean sovereignty at the centre and obedience at the circumfer- 
ence; it means that decisions shall be made by those who have a major 
concern in the result. (With the later Fabians that was to be made the 
theoretical ground for their twin administrative ideas of decentralization 
and consultation; with the Christian Socialists it was made into a rather 
simple disbelief that the changes they wanted could be obtained by 
parliamentary enactment. Theirs was one of the influences that accounted, 
accordingly, for the non-political character of the English trade union 
movement for the next fifty years.) 

It is easy to perceive that their view of society doomed their efforts 
to early failure. The co-operative shop, the trade union, the Provident 
Society, they considered, would gradually diminish the functions of the 
state. They did not foresee that the remainder of the century would 
witness the reverse procedure. They could not foresee it because their 
views were formulated away from the real heart of any economic move- 
ment. They believed that industrial conflict would be eased by a new 
principle of personal relationship between employer and worker;*!; they 
did not understand that the economic revolution which steam power had 
created was establishing a type of large-scale industry unsuited to such a 
principle. They failed to foresee, as had Thomas Hodgskin, that the role 
of the trade union was to be that of a militant organization in defense 
of the rights of labor;**? and they did not appreciate the significance of 
William Thompson’s view that the trade union could be transformed 
into the accumulator of funds for the inauguration of the co-operative 
commonweath.** They failed to anticipate the petty localism and the 
local monopolies which their scheme of independent workshops would 
have engendered; they could not see, therefore, that socialism would tend, 
of necessity, to become a set of economic dispositions made on behalf of 
its members by a collectivist state. Their ideas were full of brilliant in- 
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sights into the character and the limitations of the new capitalism. What 
was lacking was a philosophy of history and an outline of the method 
to be used for the realization of the new order. There existed no aware- 
ness of the generalization, fastened on by Marx in the same period, that 
revolution could only be conducted through the instrumentality of a 
working class destined, by its relationship to the means of production, to 
be the executioner of capitalism. Their socialism tended, therefore, to 
become what a later disciple termed a socialism without doctrines. It is 
not too much to say that, on the economic side, they depicted a disease 
and then, needing a remedy, offered an incantation instead. 


VII 


“It is surprising,’ wrote Proudhon, “how at the bottom of our politics 
we always found theology.” The remark applies with special force to 
the Christian Socialists in England. Faithful sons of the Anglican Church, 
they were preoccupied with the central problem of the proper relationship 
of their church to the English state, and that preoccupation was the cause 
of the second and more powerful criticism of the Austinian claim of that 
state to be the exclusive creator of rights within its territorial boundaries. 

The essential premises of their argument were laid down by Maur- 
ice.** The family of mankind, so ran the argument, receives its ideal of 
universal community in the institution of the Church. Within that com- 
munity, there can be no rights of man, only the good life founded on 
spiritual fellowship and practical co-operation. We can agree with the 
Utilitarian that the authority of society must be based upon its promo- 
tion of social well-being; we cannot agree that that well-being consists of 
pleasure. Man is a spiritual being with a nature struggling always to 
degrade him. There must be some agency, therefore, to aid him in his 
moral elevation. That agency can only be the Church; for, whereas the 
state, by its nature, is protective of man-made rights, the Church, founded 
on the dogma of brotherhood, is not so committed to the principle of 
private rights. It is the repository of certain permanent verities which 
society ignores at its peril. It provides a compensating counterforce to the 
Erastianism of the post-Reformation state.® It is true that, as it stands, 
Anglicanism does not fulfill that ideal purpose; but that is because, at the 
Reformation, a grasping state despoiled it of its economic power; and 
because, in turn, the ruling powers of the Church since that time have 
sought to accommodate their theology to the Lockeian sensationalist psy- 
chology rather than appealing to the great truths of their own corporate 
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experience. Its task is to recapture the lost ground. It must become again 
the civilizing agency of society, uniting men where the state merely divides 
them. It must demand, therefore, that national education become its 
special prerogative. State education is always, as with Benthamism, merely 
the accumulation of information or, as with the too-much admired Prus- 
sian system, the achievement of professional competency. The real end 
of education is rather the formation of a national mind which expresses 
itself from generation to generation.® Historical continuity, family tradi- 
tion, national unity, these are the virtues education must teach; therein 
the citizen of the state will have learned “nothing to make him despise 
the place in society which he is appointed to fill, but much to make him 
know that he has a dignity which the highest place in society could not 
give him.” The existing machinery of the Church will become the founda- 
tion of a national regeneration of spirit; and the clergy, as a separate class, 
bound to none and conciliating all, will heal the anarchy which the worst 
individualist elements of Protestantism have encouraged.* 

The anti-Erastian note is unmistakable. “We have learned,” wrote 
Maurice of the ecclesiastical side, “to reverence our own function more 
because it is the function of proclaiming truth to men; and we have come 
to think less and less of your state machinery, because it carries with it 
no such power.” ** There is, it insists, an eternal order which forbids the 
confusion of the governing power and the educating power of the nation. 

To the Erastian lawyer, the church was a corporation instituted by 
act of Parliament; to the Anglican, it was a separate society, older than 
the state, nobler in its origin, and based on what, at times, seems to 
become a restatement of the absolutist premises of medieval canon law. 
The Christian Socialist argument, in one sense, was a modernized version 
of the canonist thesis that there are entire aspects of life in which the 
Church cannot recognize any authority save her own and that any ration- 
ale of the authority of others is based on the maintenance of a righteous 
order the terms of which are beyond human alteration. It refused to 
accept, therefore, Locke’s relegation of religious function to the sphere of 
private life; and, once it did that, it could not but deny in turn Locke’s 
view of religion as not necessitating the existence of a visible Church. 
Even more significantly, it was a plea for ecclesiastical liberty. It saw that 
a Church in which the vital powers of patronage and discipline were 
under the control of an alien body like the English Parliament could not 
with honesty term itself a Church in the patristic sense. It was thus 
against the omnicompetence of the secular state that it revolted. There 
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has to be some boundary across which the state and its officers must not 
tread. There must, too, be liberty for the Church to make its contribu- 
tions to those areas of the national life which, since 1689, had been 
deemed to be beyond her purview.*® There were radical implications in 
the argument, and some of these were met boldly. Campion’s contribu- 
tion to the famous Lux Mundi essays, a volume owing much to the Mauri- 
cian outlook, declared that the Caroline divines had given a fatal bent to 
the new Testament theory of political obedience by stretching it into a 
doctrine of nonresistance.”° Hastings Rashdall, as a member of the later 
Christian Social Union, urged the absolute impossiblity of distinguishing 
the office of the Church from that of the state by dividing life into two 
mutually exclusive spheres of spiritual and temporal matters: such a 
distinction as was made in Dante’s De Monarchia could only be possible 
in a mental climate wherein the spiritual was identified with the post- 
humous.*! The view of the Church as merely a religious body to which 
the state had chosen to delegate certain rights and duties (what Figgis 
termed the concession theory of corporate life), it repudiated with anger. 
The life of the Church did not derive from that of the state; to think 
otherwise was to embrace a view of sovereignty which made the Church 
subject to a body whose members need not themselves adhere to its faith. 

All this, in a state conducted by men as Erastian in temper as Gra- 
ham and Melbourne performed a distinct service. It was a healthy anti- 
dote against the atomism of the contractual theory to declare that the 
problem of political obligation was one of pragmatic adjustment—not 
between individual and state, but between an increasingly collectivist state 
and various forms of voluntary association—and that the validity of state 
action depended upon its readiness to encourage the voluntary principle 
in lesser associations.7* The only logically defensible view of the basis 
of state authority, it maintained, was the responsibility of the state to 
promote, as it may, the good life of its citizens; a merely theoretical pre- 
sumption of its unconcern with any aspect of that life produces not merely 
the evils of Manchester economic theories, but even the anti-Urtilitarian 
doctrine of the younger Mill that neither state nor society can be con- 
cerned about private life or private belief. It rejected the latitudinarian 
estimate of religion as private piety, and thereby reclaimed the right— 
even the duty—of the Church to take a position and create a public 
opinion upon all problems of the collective experience. If the insistence 
that the state cannot be neutral in the sphere of religious belief harbored 
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seeds of intolerance, at least it weakened the theory of indifference and 
helped to add a moral foundation to the widening activities of the social- 
liberal state. 

There was a fatal delusion in the political theory of liberal Anglican- 
ism, however. While it wanted to go back in theory to the role assigned 
the national Church in the Elizabethan settlement, it neglected to con- 
front the fact that the historical conditions of that role had passed away. 
With the growth of dissent, the Established Church could no longer 
claim to be the exclusive representative of the national conscience. Then, 
too, the state had taken over functions which could no longer be per- 
formed satisfactorily by an ecclesiastical body. The idea of the Church 
resuscitated on the political theory of Hooker ignored those factors. Even 
more serious, it failed to take sufficient note of the dangers inherent in 
that effort of resuscitation. It implied a fatal identification of the Church 
with the nation, an identification which could mean either an all-embrac- 
ing state Church of the type visualized by Arnold, or a Coleridgean 
Church-state going back to the fixities of the Aquinan hierarchical struc- 
ture. In both implications, there was a presumption of moral righteous- 
ness that boded ill for the cause of freedom. It is not without significance 
that Arnold’s scheme for the spiritual renovation of the Church rested, 
indirectly, upon the fantastic assumption of a nonconforming Anglicanism 
and, directly, upon the denial of civic liberty to Jew and atheist; while 
the neo-Tractarian school, to which Maurice belonged, produced in Pal- 
mer’s book a revival of the medieval doctrine of the two swords and a 
consequent rejection of Locke’s argument for toleration.?* The Christian 
Socialists were profoundly influenced by both schools of thought; they 
were never iree, therefore, from the suspicion of ecclesiastical totalitarian- 
ism. Unlike Gladstone, whose first book was a plea for the Coleridgean 
outlook, they did not come to see that their premises in this particular 
sphere were hopelessly antiquated, and that the salvation of their Church 
depended not so much upon an impossible resistance to the jurisdictional 
encroachments of the state upon her canon law as upon a judicious relin- 
quishment of her external prerogatives. That way, Gladstone believed, 
lay a method of reconciliation with the new forces of the day; and if the 
concessions were made early with generosity, rather than late under pres- 
sure, they would beget that national respect for the Church which is her 
surest foundation.** 

But there was an even more fatal flaw in the Anglican position. 
That, of course, was its reluctance to confront the issue of the connection 
of its Church with the Protestant state. While Arnold and Maurice 
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rejected the civilian theory of corporations, they seemed not to recognize 
that the principle of the connection was civilian itself and that its un- 
written premise was the permanent subordination of the Church to the 
state and the prerogative of the state to be the final court of appeal in the 
corporate life of the Church. If the Church was determined to be jealous 
of its corporate privilege, it had to admit that the maintenance of the 
privilege rested on the perpetuation of itself as a corporate body; and it 
could not complain, with any logic or honesty, if statesmen were ready 
to exact the full requirements of the relationship. It could not have the 
one thing without the other. The cardinal weakness of its case, as it was 
stated in all its amplitude in the Christian Socialist movement and: in 
the Oxford revival, was that it claimed some sort of independence from 
control by the state without being willing to pay the price involved in a 
genuine independence. The state claimed the right, with Convocation 
suppressed, to appoint the important officers of the Church: that was the 
grim logic of the Hampden case. It claimed to be the proper body for 
the adjudication of even the doctrinal difficulties of the Church: that, 
equally, was the logic of the Gorham case. In both instances, there was 
established the prerogative of the state to intrude into areas any Church 
would regard as of the essence of its selfhood. The rulers of the state, in 
both cases, insisted that the claims were the natural result of a state 
Church. Anglicanism could have escaped its bondage only by a clear 
demand for release from the connection. That demand it was not pre- 
pared to make. It is not too much to say that it wanted privilege without 
responsibility. 


It could, of course, have decided for disestablishment. Except for 


Headlam, no leader of Christian Socialism acknowledged that the accept- 


ance of socialist ideas by the Church meant, as'an elementary prerequi- 
site, her release from dependence upon a state dedicated to the principles 
of capitalism. That release was subsequently demanded by the conserva- 
tive Bishop of Durham who held that establishment means a relationship 
in which there is no restraint on the state and no liberty in the Church.”* 
The 1848 Anglicans hoped that the Church would become the friendly 
partner and critic of the state. That the partnership would cripple its 
power of criticism they did not seem willing to admit. Two contemporary 
movements saw the contradiction and produced historic declarations of 
the right of religious corporations to be excepted from the sovereignty of 
the state power. The disruption of 1843 in the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland went back to the political theory of Knox to deny to the civil 
magistrate any authority over the internal government of the Church. 
The Tractarian movement in England led, in the case of Newman, to a 
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return to Rome on the ground that Anglicanism, because of its compro- 
mising origins, had become the willing handmaiden of the secular author- 
ity. In both cases, the union with the temporal institutions was felt to be 
a grotesque denial of the very essence of the Church. “The nation,” said 
Newman, “drags down its church to its own level.” Christian Socialism 
might have provided a third challenge along its own unique lines, but it 
neglected the opportunity. The reasons that it adduced in defense of its 
attitude were not impressive in their substance. Rather ingenuously, Kings- 
ley argued that disestablishment could not be countenanced because it 
woud break the one remaining bond between religion and the state, and 
add one more church to those sects that had already given birth to a 
dangerous spirit of religious rivalry; and that would mean the abrogation 
of the spiritual unity of the nation.** Maurice, addressing himself directly 
to the theory held by such Scottish secessionists as Wardlaw and Chal- 
mers, tried to deny their imputation that the conferment of a privileged 
status upon a church must mean, in the nature of things, the exercise 
of some control over its life by the state authority. “We are not,” he 
wrote, “pensioners of the state; we were not selected by the state from 
among any other bodies; the state has never presented us with a single 
article of our theology; the only pretension we have put forth, is that 
of maintaining the constitution which is derived to us, as we believe, 
from heaven.” “It should be distinctly felt,” he added emphatically, “the 
state as a state has a commission only to deal with the bodies and prop- 
erties of men. If anything beyond this is found to be necessary that this 
function may not be abortive, some other body must be found, which 
has a special commission for that other work.” ** The mistake of this 
position was to assume, first, that the spiritual welfare of the nation 
depended upon the perpetuation of the special status of the Anglican 
establishment; and, second, that the state was prepared to regard that 
status as being founded upon terms of equality. With the emergence of 
the Nonconformist churches, the first assumption was already invalid in 
Maurice’s own day and was to become even more invalid with the gradual 
abandonment of the Christian principle as a national habit. That the 
second assumption was not acceptable to the state is clear from the atti- 
tude of the civil courts during the century toward the ecclesiastical issues 
that came before them on appeal. Those issues, as in the Colenso and 
the Essays and Reviews Cases, were concerned with the principle of free- 
dom of inquiry in the theological realm. The leaders of the Church were, 
almost without exception, hostile to the recognition of that principle. It is 
difficult, indeed, after a reading of the judgments of the Judicial Com- 
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mittee of the Privy Council in the decisive cases not to conclude that free- 
dom of thought in the Anglican establishment has been safeguarded, 
more than anything else, by the opportunity of its members to appeal to 
the legal machinery of the state from what Lord John Russell termed “the 
dogmatic decrees of a dominant hierarchy.” 

Although, then, Christian Socialism contributed to the neo-Aristotel- 
ianism of the pluralist doctrine, and although its very existence as an 


ecclesiastical movement encouraged a scepticism about the developing 


collectivism of the state, its own appeal, nevertheless, was narrowed by 
its inability to understand that Anglicanism had lost its national appeal. 
Both Christian Socialism itself and the radical groups that it inspired’ in 
the later history of the Church remained minorities existing awkwardly 
in a church whose rulers regarded them with profound distrust. Its task 
of reconciling the Christian idea with socialist theory was taken over by 
others. Socialism, when it finally captured the mind of the British worker, 
found its expression in a secular political party and was aided less by the 
Anglican church than by the Nonconformist chapel. Christian Socialism’s 
error, of course, was the error of the Church itself. Anglicanism could 
not countenance the truth that the guarantee of freedom in religious 
matters lay, after the seventeenth century, in the agnosticism of the state, 
any more than it could face the simple historical lesson that institutional 
freedom is always related to institutional independence. That lesson, even 
now, it seems unwilling to accept: it is worth noting that the Archbishop 
of York, even while recognizing the logic of the case for disestablishment, 
argues for a series of reforms which would still retain for his church a 
status of special privilege no longer excusable in terms of the life of con- 
temporary English society.”* 


VIII 


The cardinal weakness of Christian Socialism, then, is traceable to 
its intellectual foundations. They were profoundly idealist in character. 
The movement they shaped tended, therefore, to exhibit all the fallacies 
of idealist thought. It was too preoccupied with the nature of the good it 
desired, too neglectful of discovering the methods of its realization. It 
ignored all that was implied in the urgent reality of social antagonisms. 
It failed to confront with any exactness the grave problem of the state. 
It had little sense of the historic movement of the economic process. At 
bottom, indeed, it was an emotional plea for socialism addressed to people 
whose social position made them but faintly responsive to it. It did little 
more, therefore, than prick men and women of conscience into that atti- 
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tude of mind out of which, after painful intellectual effort, a real com- 
prehension of socialist principles could be born. It assumed that an appeal 
to Christian “justice” and “freedom” could not fail to lead those who 
heard it into a ready acceptance of its message, but it forgot that easy 
agreement upon vague generalities often becomes unexpected disagree- 
ment once those generalities become translated into particular policies 
demanding particular sacrifices. Among Kingsley’s contemporaries, John 
Bright believed in “freedom,” but was openly hostile to the Factory Acts; 
Lord Shaftesbury saw the “justice” of that factory legislation, but the 
great landowner regarded the effort of Joseph Arch to unionize the Vic- 
torian agricultural laborer with disdain. A campaign for these generous 
objectives, about which their protagonists felt so deeply, skirted the prob- 
lem of how to relate the ends with the means over which they would 
readily fight one another with the conviction that “freedom” and “justice” 
were on their side. Increasingly after its heyday, therefore, the movement 
rapidly declined into an organization depending upon the remains of its 
old doctrines to work out their practical corollaries in peripheral realms, 
such as settlement work. In the light of that decline, it is not too difficult 
to understand the angry pungency of Hyndman’s remark that in England 
Christianity had become merely the chloroform agency of the confiscating 
classes. 

A rather interesting contrast is apparent in the development of 
Christian Socialist thought in France during the same period. After the 


reaction of the Bourbon Restoration, and increasingly after 1830, a small 
group of laymen and Catholic priests had attempted to work out a con- 
cordat between clericalism and socialism. Buchez outlined a socialism of 
professional associations based upon the principle of the medieval guild.*® 
Pecqueur, exhibiting the influence of St. Simon’s Nouveau Christianisme, 
propounded a type of pantheistic socialism in which the traditional reli- 
gions would be replaced by a nondogmatic ethic taught by a centralized 


state.*° Leroux wrote an eloquent plea for a society of nations to be 
organized on a socialist foundation through the civilizing mission of 
France.*! Most important of all, however, was the attempt of Lammenais 
and his friends, after the revolution of 1830, to persuade their church 
into the championship of a liberal Catholicism and the papacy into the 
leadership of progressive Europe.** That attempt failed, just as Chartism 
failed in England. Both Lammenais and Kingsley were involved in those 
failures; but, as a result and starting from much the same premises, they 
were driven into social philosophies diametrically opposed to each other. 
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Lammenais began his public life as the staunch defender of ultra- 
montanism, passed through the various stages of liberal Catholicism, and 
completed his intellectual Odyssey as the impassioned crusader of a 
revolutionary socialism. Kingsley started as an ardent social reformer, 
gradually suffered the disillusionment of the post-1848 generation, and 
ultimately effected a reconciliation with the comfortable respectability of 
the Victorial compromise. 

The differences in their conclusions can be explained, in part, by tem- 
perament. Both were masters of a declamatory style, both possessed the 
same qualities of fancy and imagination, and both were often guilty of 
rhetorical exaggeration. Neither, perhaps, could be styled an original 
thinker. Their merit consisted, rather, in the enthusiastic popularization 
of ideas created by other minds. Yet the French priest, Pascalian in his 
nature, had a capacity for searching into the depths of human experience 
denied to the more prosaic Englishman; and his priestly training had 
given him a sustained argumentative power which Kingsley’s mind never 
revealed. Said James Martineau of Kingsley, “His genius is altogether that 
of the artist, for the apprehension of concrete reality, not that of the 
philosopher, for finding in thought the grounds and connections of what 
he perceives.” What Froude called Kingsley’s “stringent excitement” was 
really a strong streak of Philistinism in his nature; he lacked that intense 
sensitivity of spirit which could drive Lammenais, as he paced the solitary 
Breton woods around La Chénaie, to feel the palpitations of the human 
tragedy until they exploded into a terrible denunciation of the injustices 
of his time. Kingsley’s socialism was probably more the expression of his 
own frustrations than the result of reasoned analysis. The merciless treat- 
ment he received from the trained intellect of Newman is evidence that 
he never really understood the intellectual premises of his own faith. His 
later conservatism, as a result, was not so much an apostasy as the natural 
outcome of a radicalism arising more from moral indignation than rea- 
soned comprehension of ideas. Lammenais, on the other hand, wrote at 
least three important books that became landmarks in the history of the 
monumental debate between the French Church and state. His mastery 
of the issues at stake was far superior to that of Kingsley. His persecution 
by an obscurantist Church brought him, at the end, to the realization 
that Gallicanism, as a political theory, could not prevail against what he 


termed “l’idiotisme de la gent dévote” and to the acceptance of popular 
sovereignty as the foundation stone of a socialist order. While Kingsley 
never doubted the virtues of the English social structure, the ideas of 


Lammenais grew more and more liberal until they became almost a 
thoroughgoing communism. The one ended his life as a respectable clergy- 
man, lionized by Victorian society. The other died in exile from his 
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Church; and, more than any other figure of his age save perhaps Mazzini, 
was loved by that European proletariat whose cause he had so nobly 
served. 

Another difference between them was a difference of ecclesiastical 
traditions. The Christian Socialists in England were members of a church 
which, once the debate with the Nonjurors of 1689 was over, had accepted 
the principles of the secular order. Their ideas, although revolutionary 
in 1850, have been able to remain at home in that Church, albeit uncom- 
fortably at times. In moments of crisis they have even shown themselves 
capable of stimulating suggestive lines of thought in its membership.* 
Christian Socialism in France had to encounter a more hostile reception 
from the Catholic Church. It was regarded by the leaders of that Church 
as the heir of a dangerous liberalism. The decisive papal pronouncements 
on social matters since 1891 have even insisted that a belief in Christian 
Socialism is incompatible with a sincere Catholicism. Whereas, in Eng- 
land, social radicalism has met, at the worst, offended hostility from the 
ecclesiastical officialdom, in France it has suffered from the imputations 
of infidelity. In addition, the defeat of the Gallican theory of the papacy 
meant the more formidable displeasure of Rome. The failure of the ex- 
periment of a liberal Catholicism meant that the Church of Lammenais 
and his friends remained, with occasional exceptions, a fourth estate dedi- 
cated to the reactionary principles of Bonald and de Maistre. Inevitably, 
anticlericalism became the watchword of the liberal forces. The English 
establishment was wise enough to avoid that pitfall. Because of that, the 
Victorian debate on the social question was able to by-pass the religious 
issue. The spectacle of a Christian Socialist such as Headlam combining 
a conservatism in ecclesiastical issues with a radicalism in social matters, 
while Bradlaugh united a passionate secularism with an orthodox indi- 
vidualism in economic principles, was measure of the fact that the Church 
had not permitted herself to become identified with an unreasoning 
defense of the social order. It is one of the chief merits of the Christian 
Socialists that they took advantage of that fact, and thereby helped to 
bridge the gulf between their socialism and their Christianity. The climate 
of the English political scene owes much to their success. 


IX 


Two aspects of the English movement are worth some further atten- 
tion. It was a success insofar as it gave a meaningful social content to 
Christology. Its failure lay in its conviction that a reconciliation could 
be effected between Christian dogma and the social question in such terms 
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as to recommend it to the intellectual climate of the age. Biblical criticism 
on the one hand, and the advance of scientific discoveries on the other, 


made it increasingly difficult after 1860 for educated men to accept the 
traditional Christian formulas. A policy of social reform phrased in the 
terms of those formulas was unlikely to be acceptable to the Victorian 
intelligentsia even if, as the history of Gladstone shows, it could be success- 
ful with the Victorian masses. To become acceptable, it was therefore 
driven into secularist leanings. It involved itself, inevitably, in the dilemma 
of the Christian who, anxious to re-establish the prestige of his faith, does 
not fully realize that in a mental atmosphere sceptical of supernaturalist 
claims that end is more likely to be reached by society assimilating the 
Church, rather than by the Church assimilating society. Persuaded to 
minimize the otherworldly character of his creed, he becomes the pro- 
tagonist of that variety of social radicalism which Canon Barry has aptly 
termed the last great heresy of Christianity, exaggerating one true element 
of the structure of Christian thought to the exclusion of others. He is 
tempted so to reconstruct the character of its Founder that the figure of 
Jesus is successively reinterpreted to fit the special problems of the period. 
With the Christian Socialists of the mid-century the historical Jesus 
became the founder of industrial co-operation; and the teaching of their 
Church was to be concerned less with theological disputation and more 
with social principle. Maurice himself was not unaware of the dangers 
secreted in that transference of emphasis; he was always fearful, when 
confronted with the projects of his colleagues, lest they encourage the 
arrogant assumption that, even if God controls, man may himself also 
plan his destiny. He was anxious never to forget that although the life 
of man in society must be a proper concern of the Church, its greater 
concern must be with those ends that are beyond the categories of 
time and space. Man, said Augustine, is both a citizen and a pilgrim. 
He belongs to a particular community. He enjoys rights and owes duties 
arising out of that membership; but his loyalty therein is, at best, condi- 
tional, for by the nature of his Christianity he is ordered to a purpose 
beyond the natural life of society. The chief danger for the Christian who 
would engineer social change by emphasizing the mundane facets of his 
cult is so to secularize his religion that he becomes defenseless before the 
criticism that it has become indistinguishable, at least in its outcome, 
from a nonsupernaturalist system of social ethics. Once that occurs, 
the religious compulsion loses its creative energy and, shorn of its 
psychological power, declines into an extension of the social service 
ideology. In short, the Christian travels from one heresy to another. If 
there is the heresy which renounces the world lest participation in it 
corrupt the sources of virtue, there is also the heresy which makes of the 
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world the primary scene of battle in the strategy of salvation. The 
Christian’s institutions, in the latter case, become, as it were, merely 
missions of good will. That, in the twentieth century, has been the fate 
of the American Protestant churches.** To a lesser degree, it has been 
the fate of the Anglican Church; and the Christian Socialist movement, 
as its results are analyzed, must accept it as one of the outcomes of its 
appeal. 

The Christian Socialist is therefore almost committed to illogic. That, 
of course, is not to deny the very real significance of his thought. Indeed, 
in the special circumstances of the mid-Victorian period the effort of his 
movement to socialize Christianity must be regarded as a vital aspect 
of its history. Despite the perils of modernizing exegesis (making allow- 
ance, in turn, for the factor of historical relativity), it declared the uni- 
versal validity of the social teachings of the New Testament. Normatively 
present within those teachings, it believed, are principles of social action. 
It is the task of each generation to attempt a restatement of those principles 
in terms of the special issues it confronts. Those principles do not 
necessarily propound solutions; rather, it is the fact of their remarkable 
comprehensiveness as an ethical ideal which makes of them a timeless 
inspiration. To ignore the social pertinency of those teachings is to sterilize 
the possibility of their meaningful application to the problems men face. 
That would mean the acceptance of the argument, established by Dibelius, 
that the traditional Christian utterances are less principles of social mean- 
ing to be construed as guides to social action than marvelous anticipations 
of a utopia to be ushered in only by the miraculous interposition of Divine 
will; or the acceptance of the thesis, urged by Schweitzer, that Christianity 
is an interim ethic of which the historical record is merely a prelude to 
the advent of the Messianic Judgment. To accept those interpretations, 
the Christian Socialist implicitly urged, would be to countenance that 
demand for the prior salvation of the individual which has always been 
the classic religious alibi for existing social institutions. 

If, since 1848, then, the interest of the English Church has been 
concentrated less upon theology than upon social issues, much of the 
change is traceable to the continuous influence, from Maurice to Temple, 
of the Christian Socialist outlook. While the Anglo-Catholic movement 
under the spell of the magic personality of Newman became preoccupied 
with problems of ritual and liturgy, Maurice, Kingsley, and the generation 
they directly influenced, emphasized that the worth of their Church 
must be determined ultimately by its moral and social message, by its 
willingness to examine with honesty the problems men were faced with 
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in the acquisitive society. They were impatient of the specious general- 
ization that religion must “keep out of politics.” “Politics,” they wrote, 
“have been separated from Christianity; religious men have supposed that 
their only business was with the world to come; political men have 
declared that the present world is governed upon entirely different prin- 
ciples from that. . . . But Politics for the People cannot be separated 
from Religion.” *° The influence of that attitude was widespread and 
continuous. It precipitated a moral cleansing of the Anglican Church. 
The replacement of the ecclesiastical placemen of the Eldonian establish- 
ment with such men as Gore, Westcott, and Scott-Holland was the 
measure of its achievement in that field. Its impact upon important figures 
—upon Ruskin, for example, and through him, upon Morris—was un- 
mistakable. Reformers such as Octavia Hill acknowledged their debt to 
its message. The Guild Socialist idea, after 1900, went back to the attempt 
of Maurice to apply the Pauline doctrine of functional contribution to the 
world of industry. The social philosophy of the Labour Party was in- 
fluenced in similar fashion; the socialism of Lansbury, Cripps, Attlee, and 
other of its leaders is only understandable, indeed, in the light of that 
influence. It saved its Church, thereby, from the ineffectiveness visited 
upon all institutions that lose touch with the vital pulse of the greater 
society. 

Within the lifetime of its major architects it safeguarded Christianity 
from the imputation of reaction. It made men realize that the socialism 
it preached did not mean the establishment of a proletarian terror, that it 
possessed a pedigree of weight in the Christian tradition. During the same 
year in which it was born, John Stuart Mill had warned the European 
middle class against “that unreasoning and undiscriminating antipathy 
to all ideas, however harmless and however just, which have the smallest 
flavour of socialism.” “This is,” he wrote, “a disposition of mind of which 
the influential classes, both in France and elsewhere, will find it necessary 
to divest themselves.” He underlined the warning in an additional pas- 
sage which was omitted in the editions of the Principles of Political 
Economy after 1852. “Socialism,” he said, “has now become irrevocably 
one of the leading elements in European politics. The questions raised by 
it will not be set at rest by merely refusing to listen to it; but only by 
a more and more complete realization of the ends which Socialism aims 
at, not neglecting its means so far as they can be employed with 
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advantage.” That realization Maurice and his disciples undoubtedly 


accelerated. The times in which they worked were not propitious ones. 
As the aftermath of the failure of 1848, the worker was disposed to accept 
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the defeat of his claims with resignation. The men of property were 
obsessed with that mood of panic which Mill had noted, and were dis- 
posed to regard any effort to reproduce those claims as a dangerous 
presager of insurrection. When an educated man like Macaulay could 
view Wordsworth’s Prelude as “to the last degree Jacobinical, indeed 
Socialist,” *7 it was an achievement to make clear that Coleridge’s remark 
that the prophet Isaiah revealed the true philosophy of the French 
Revolution two thousand years before its outbreak inferred a presence 
in the canonical documents of a sympathetic attitude toward social 
radicalism. When an intelligent employer like Richard Cobden could 
believe that trade unions were founded upon “principles of brutal tyranny 
and monopoly,” ** it was something to establish that they were a valuable 
school of mutual aid and that the liberal objections were based upon a 
theory of self-help that was psychologically untenable. When the generally 
accepted view of popular education was that it would mean a decline 
into social anarchy and that, in any case, the patronage of wealth or rank 
was necessary for the mental elevation of the common man, it was a 
major victory to disprove both assumptions. In that light, the establish- 
ment by Maurice and his associates of the London Working Men’s College 
in 1854 was an important milestone in the democratization of the English 
educational structure; although it was a slow democratization, nevertheless, 
and the harsh struggle of self-education, of which the autobiography of 
the Chartist lecturer Thomas Cooper in an inspiring example,** remained 
for the best part of the century the usual method of educational advance- 
ment for the gifted proletarian. Above all, to have given a new hope to 
the broken forces of Chartism, to have added to the moral stature of the 
worker, to have seen him as an end in himself rather than as a “hand” % 
to be used for the ends of others this, perhaps, was its greatest achievement. 
When Macaulay and other Whigs were ‘asking workers to congratulate 
themselves upon their good fortune in living in a marvelous industrialism, 
the clerical radicals of the years after 1848 urged them to see the evils of 
its mammonism, to be jealous for their rights, to demand that the wrongs 
from which they suffered be rectified, to fit themselves to become rulers. 
It was a demand, as they stated it, that to merit the title of Christian 
the society of which they were a part must nurture their sense of self- 
respect. It was by compromising with the demand that the rulers of 
England saved themselves from revolution. 
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There must be as many different kinds of democracy in this country as 


there are of Baptists, or even more. . . . Press-agencies must keep half a hun- 
dred assorted encomiums on democracy in standing type, like Western Union’s 
canned messages for Mother’s Day. . . . Every time one of our first-string - 


publicists opens his mouth, a “democracy” falls out; and every time he shuts 
it, he bites one in two that was trying to get out.’ 


OST Americans “believe in” democracy. We can pay a social 

institution we like no higher compliment than to call it “demo- 

cratic.” We can cast upon an attitude or an institution we dislike 
no greater slur than to brand it “undemocratic.” This must not, however, 
be mistaken for proof of democracy’s triumph in the United States. We 
Americans do not even have a clearly understood and generally accepted 
conception of what democracy is. Our apparent agreement upon the de- 
sirability of “democracy” must therefore be set over against our con- 
siderable disagreement about what the word means. As Carl Becker wrote, 
democracy has become “a kind of conceptual Gladstone bag which, with 
a little manipulation, can be made to accommodate almost any collection 
of social facts we may wish to carry about in it.” ? 

To take just one example: Almost everyone who writes about our 
economic system seems to agree that it, no less than our political sys- 
tem, should be “democratic.” Men like Eric Johnston and Edwin G. 
Nourse, however, understand by the phrase “democratic economic sys- 
tem” one in which there is a minimum of government planning and 
government interference with private industry. Men like Upton Sinclair 
and Frederick L. Schuman, by contrast, equate “democracy” in the econ- 
omy with large-scale government ownership and operation of the basic 
industries.* Thus here are four writers who say (and we have no reason 
to doubt their sincerity) they believe in a “democratic” economic system. 
But this does not prevent them from holding sharply divergent positions 
about the kind of economic system we ought to have, nor (because so 


1 Albert Jay Nock, ‘‘What is Democracy?”” American Mercury, Vol. XLI (January, 1939), p. 85. 
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many of their readers find it hard to be critical of anything labeled “demo- 
cratic”) does it prevent each of them from gaining a certain sympathy for 
his proposals by continuing to describe them as “democratic.” These four 
writers are by no means the only ones who could be mentioned in this 
connection. It would be easy to find examples of the same kind of con- 
fusion in the current discussions of all sorts of social questions 
lations, foreign policy, educational programs, and even personal manners. 

The use of the word “democracy” to cover all sorts of variegated and 
mutually antagonistic ideas and institutions, though a bad habit that has 
become quite general in the United States, is one that is by no means pecu- 
liar to Americans. Spokesmen of the Soviet Union and its satellites de- 
scribe their one-party elite regimes as “people’s democracies”: Marshal 
Stalin assures us, indeed, that they are the only “true democracies” in 
the world. Fifteen years ago, Signor Mussolini was hailing his version 
of the corporate state as “the realization of true democracy,” and Dr. 
Goebbels was proclaiming that the Third Reich was “the most ennobled 
form of a modern democratic state.” 4 

The fact is that “democracy” has become, the world over, what social 
psychologists call an “honorific” word. It is like “truth,” “justice,” and 
“decency” in that it evokes such pleasant associations in most of us that 
we wish to identify ourselves and our ideas with it. Only the extreme ec- 
centric has the temerity to declare himself “against” democracy.® 

The latter-day universal popularity of “democracy” is, we contend, 
something less than an unmixed blessing. Among other things, it makes 
even more difficult than it would otherwise be the task of trying to decide 
just what democracy is. The desire of most of us to think of whatever 
ideas and institutions we may favor as “democratic” seems, in point of 
fact, to lead many of us into the following kind of circular reasoning when 
faced with the question of whether such and such an institution is 
“democratic”: “I believe in democracy (translation: when I hear the word 
I feel exalted, and wish to identify myself and my ideas with it); I also be- 
lieve in institution X (anything from the New England town-meeting to 
the Nazi or Soviet one-party state); therefore, institution X must be demo- 
cratic!’”” Even the most casual reader will recognize that the conclusion, 
while perhaps correct, does not flow from the chain of reasoning which 
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describe as “‘democrats,”’ rarely used the word, and described themselves instead as believers in 
“republican’”” government. Charles A. Beard declared that democracy’s present almost universal 
popularity dates only from World War I. Cf. his discussion of the history of the word in the 
United States in The Republic (New York: The Viking Press, 1946), pp. 27-33. 
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precedes it. Is it not clear that we should understand each other (and our- 
selves!) much better if we contented ourselves with saying: “I believe in 
the good; I believe in institution X; therefore, institution X is good.” Of 
course it is not better for us to be confused about “the good” than about 
“democracy.” The point is, rather, that we should not say “democratic” 
when we mean “good.” 

One harmful consequence of our habit of equating “democracy” with 
“the good” is, as already implied, that any attempt to give “democracy” 
more concrete content now runs up against stubborn resistance. Not only 
do a surprisingly large number of people object to the results of any such 
attempt in particular, but many also seem to resent the attempt being 
made at all. The present writers know from their experience in the class- 
room that any conception of democracy they may propose there will be 
greeted by some students with such a comment as this: “All right, that’s 
what you say democracy is; but | say it is something else, and what right 
have you to say I’m wrong?” Similarly, any effort to argue the relative 
merits of differing ideas of democracy will elicit the protest, “But you’re 
trying to impose your definition of democracy on me, and that’s undemo- 
cratic!” This belief, that it is somehow right (that it is, if you will, “demo- 
cratic”) that democracy should mean different things to different persons, 
is not confined by any means to undergraduates. So influential and august 
a body as, for example, the Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States declares: 

Democracy prizes diversity. The complexity, the richness, and, to a degree, even 
the vagueness of the democratic tradition are counted in ordinary times as among its 
glories. That these qualities lead to a certain measure of disagreement is not regarded 
as a liability but rather as an opportunity for forging a progressive and wholesome social 
order.® 

In the same vein, the New York Times editorializes: “. . . What is 
this democracy? . . . The essence of the answer is in the fact that the 
question may be freely asked and that we may disagree as to the defini- 
tions.” 7 

What function is a word supposed to perform? If we accept the po- 
sition urged in the foregoing statements, can the word “democracy” still 
perform that function? 

One need not plunge very deep into semantics to convince himself 
that the function of language is to enable us to communicate with each 
other, and that the function of particular words is to enable us to call up 
in the minds of our listeners or readers pictures of the things about which 
we wish to communicate without actually producing the things them- 


6 The Education of Free Men in American Democracy (Washington, D.C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1941), pp. 25-26. 


7 Editorial, ““What We Defend,’’ August 26, 1940, p. 14. 
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selves or dumbly pointing to them. Our ability to communicate is thus 
strictly dependent upon the measure of our agreement about the connec- 
tion between the words we use and the things we wish them to represent. 

To take a simple, physical object as an illustration of this point: We 
can meaningfully communicate with each other about a “pencil” only so 
long as we are generally agreed that the word denotes a “slender cylinder 
or strip of black lead, colored chalk, etc., usually encased in wood, for 
writing or drawing.” Suppose, however, we are talking to A and B, and 
to A a “pencil” is a four-legged animal that eats grass, mooes, and gives 
milk for consumers other than its own offspring, while to B a “pencil” is 
an inflated oblate leather spheroid employed in athletic contests between 
two teams of eleven men each. If we say to A and B respectively, “Please 
bring us a pencil,” the results are likely to be interesting, but not those 
we had expected when making the request. The resulting confusion (and 
probable recrimination) will not be less confused if A, for example, coun- 
ters our objections to what he has brought by saying indignantly, “All 
right, you call this thing I have brought you a ‘cow,’ but I call it a ‘pencil,’ 
and I have as much right to call it a pencil as you have to call it a cow!” 
It will not even be helped if A happens to be an editorial writer for the 
New York Times, and tells us, “.... What is [a “pencil” in] this democ- 
racy? ... The essence of the answer is in the fact that the question may 
be freely asked and that we may disagree as to the definitions!”’ 

Of course, the language problem becomes much more complicated 
and difficult when words are called upon to do service for other than 
simple physical objects. However, the principle involved in the use of 
such words as “democracy” remains exactly the same as in the simple 
illustration given: If we cannot agree upon what a word represents—or, 
in the language of the semanticists, upon its “referent”—meaningful 
communication employing that word becomes impossible, and its con- 
tinued use cannot fail to cause trouble. As just one illustration of this 
point, we have only to remember how at the Yalta Conference in 1945 
the Big Three agreed that “democratic elections” should be held in Po- 
land. The elections that actually took place seemed to Marshal Stalin to 
fit that description perfectly, but Mr. Churchill and the Americans 
deemed them distinctly undemocratic. The disagreement turned far less 
upon the facts as to what had happened in Poland than upon their title to 
the adjective “democratic.” The least of the charges that flew back and 
forth in consequence were those of insiricerity and bad faith. 

For better or worse, however, the prevailing ambiguity about the 
meaning of “democracy” is not likely to result in the word’s being less 
widely used. Since that is so, it would seem incumbent upon Americans 
to attempt to assign the word a somewhat more definite meaning than 
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it has at present. The fact that this is not easy to do by no means exempts 
us from the necessity of trying. Since there is some reason to believe that 
the ambiguity about “democracy” in present-day America is more the 
product of her intellectuals than of her men-in-the-street, it seems only 
just that the former should undertake the job. 

The remainder of this article will be devoted to a survey of the 
various meanings that “democracy” assumes in the current literature, and 
their major areas of agreement and disagreement. The authors hope that 
the former may provide common ground upon which to develop a more 
useful conception of “democracy,” and that the latter will indicate the 
problems involved in that task. 


AREAS OF DISAGREEMENT 


Just to list each and every one of the apparently conflicting current 
definitions of democracy would be the task of a lifetime. Happily, how- 
ever, we need no such list. For the most part these definitions are varia- 
tions upon a few fundamental themes. Most of them are capable of being 
distributed into one or another of a few basic categories, each of which 
would bring together writers who, for all their differences in emphasis, 
agree on at least some of the issues involved. The most important of 


these issues are (1) between those who regard democracy as merely a 
form of government, and those for whom it is also a social system, an 
economic system, and/or a “way of life’; and (2) between those who 
identify democracy with majority rule and those who refuse to do so. We 
cannot deal exhaustively here with all the questions involved, but the 
following brief summaries of the various ways of squaring off these two 
issues will perhaps serve the immediate purpose. 


1. Democracy as a Way of Life. The nub of controversy between 
those who fall out over the first of these two issues is the question of 
whether democracy should be regarded as a purely political concept. Is 
democracy simply a way of making governmental decisions, or does it 
consist in the making of certain kinds of decisions? Does the claim of any 
given governmental decision to the label “democratic” depend solely upon 
the nature of the process by which it was arrived at, or does it also depend 
upon its content? A large and eminent group of contemporary thinkers 
choose the second answer to each of these questions. Democracy, they 
say, necessarily involves more than just universal suffrage and elected 
representatives; it also requires that those representatives decide this way 
rather than that. Probably the greatest spokesman of this point of view is 
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the philosopher, John Dewey, who regards democracy as “a name for a 
life of free and enriching communion,” and declares: 


The idea of democracy is a wider and fuller idea than can be exemplified in the 
state even at its best. To be realized it must affect all modes of human association, the 
family, the school, industry, religion.* 

Professor Dewey is also the leader of the dominant school of contem- 
porary American educational doctrine, and his disciples in that field 
tend to follow (and even carry further) what they conceive to be his views 
on the nature of democracy. Thus the Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association says of democracy: 


It is a form of government; it is a kind of economy; it is an order of society; it is 
a way of life; it is all of these things together. But it is more . .. Democracy... is a 
great social faith which, in response to the yearnings and struggles of many races and 
peoples, has been developing through the centuries.® 


Some who take this position do not deny that democracy was once 
thought of as a purely political concept. Their point is that it has grown 
and expanded until today it has a social, economic, and even ethical con- 
tent, and has become, in Professor Charles E. Merriam’s words, “a 
spirit, an attitude toward our fellow-men.” ?° Professor T. V. Smith notes 
approvingly “the tendency of the noun ‘democracy’ to pass into the ad- 
jective ‘democratic’” in that one of the latter’s senses that describes the 
kind of person who is “easy to live with,” and thus goes along with the 
trend towards extending the historically political term “democracy” into 
the ethical sphere." 

It is evidently this same view of the nature of democracy that under- 
lies, for example, Julian Huxley’s argument that Great Britain is, in some 
respects, more democratic than the United States, although its social sys- 
tem is admittedly less democratic than America’s. “Our Civil Service,” 
he writes, “is appointed by the democratic system of examination. . [;] the 
undemocratic ‘spoils system’ has never played [in Great Britain] the 
part it has in the United States.” Huxley also argues that Britain’s labor 
relations are more “democratic” than America’s, since Britain’s strikes are 


8 The Public and Its Problems (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1927), p. 184. See also p. 143. 


®Op. cit., pp. 32-33. See also Carrol D. Champlin, ‘“Democracy—Another Definition,” School and 
Society, Vol. LIV (September 20, 1941), pp. 220-222. 


%® What is Democracy? (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941), p. 92. 


11 The Democratic Way of Life, rev. ed. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939). For other typical 
expositions of this point of view, see: Charles A. Beard, ‘Essentials of Democracy,’ School and 
Society, ‘Vol. L (August 19, 1939), pp. 228-235; and Dorothy Thompson, Dorothy Thompson's 
Political Guide (New York: Stackpole Sons, 1938), pp. 31-32. For an eloquent statement of it by 
an Eastern philosopher-statesman, see Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru’s definition of democracy 
as “not only political, not only economic, but something of the mind .. . a mental approach 
applied to our political and economic problems,’’ in the Saturday Review of Literature, Vol. 
XXXIV (April 14, 1951), pp. 14-15. 
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less violent: she has plenty of unions, collective bargaining in abundance, 
and no vigilante strike-breaking organizations. He finally adds up the 
total score as follows: 


A dogfish is a higher kind of animal than a jellyfish. But no one can say whether 
it is higher or lower than a lobster. So with democracies. The American and British 
brands are both on about the same level of progress toward the ideal; but they are very 
different in their organization.” 





2. Democracy as a Form of Government. The disciples of Professor 
Dewey recognize, as one of them puts it, that there are still a few “con- 
servatives who treat with a certain aristocratic superciliousness any at- 
tempt to broaden the meaning of democracy by giving it the wider -sig- 
nificance of a social program and a humane ideal.”’"* Among the more 
prominent of these “conservatives” have been Lord Bryce, Ernest Barker, 
Carl Becker, J. A. Corry, E. M. Sait, R. M. MaclIver, and Sidney Hook. 
Ernest Barker summarizes their position with great accuracy when he 
writes: 
Democracy does not mean the well-being or prosperity of the people, but a method 
of the government of the people; and a democratic measure is one which originates from, 


or tends to promote, such a method of government—not a measure which tends to 
increase the amount, or rectify the distribution of, prosperity or well-being.” 
























3. Democracy as Unlimited Majority Rule. The most basic dis- 
agreement among the writers primarily concerned with the nature of 
democratic government is that which relates to the question: Does democ- 
racy demand that bare popular majorities (i.e., fifty per cent plus one) 
be able to take any action they see fit? Or must the right of the majority 
to rule be limited in some fashion? 

One group of writers—the so-called “majoritarians” or “absolute 
majoritarians”—take the position that in a democracy no political decision 
should be made by any body smaller than fifty per cent plus one of all 





its members. The only restraint upon popular majorities consonant with 
democracy, they argue, is such sense of self-restraint as those majorities 
happen to possess; and no form of government in which the popular ma- 
jority is checked by some other agency (such, for example, as a court 
exercising the power of judicial veto of legislative acts), external and not 


12 ‘*Two Versions of Democracy,” Living Age, Vol. CCCLX (March, 1941), pp. 48-52. For a comparison 
of Great Britain and the United States in almost these same terms (minus the zoological analogy), 
see rena McCord Wright, Democracy and Progress (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949), 
Pp. lo, 


13]. B. : Preface to an Educational Philosophy (New York: Columbia University Press, 1940), 
p. 57. 


14 Reflections on Government (London: Oxford University Press, 1942), p. 314, n. 1. For other exposi- 
tions of this view, see Bryce, Modern Democracies (New York: Macmillan and Co., 1924), Vol. I, 
pp. 20, 23; Becker, op. cit., pp. 6-7; Corry, Elements of Democratic Government (New York: 
Oxford University Presss, 1947), pp. 14-15; Maclver, The Web of Government (New York: The 

Macmillan Co., 1947), pp. 206-208; Sait, Political Institutions: A Preface (New York: D. Appleton- 

oy Co., 1938), p. 424; and Hook, New York Times Sunday Magazine, March 16, 1947, pp. 10, 
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responsible to the majority, has any legitimate title whatever to the label 
of “democratic.” Among the more prominent exponents of this view 
may be mentioned Lord Bryce, Hugo Krabbe, and Hans Kelsen; one of 
the present authors has from time to time written in its defense."® 


4. Democracy as Limited Majority Rule. Against the advocates of 
unlimited majority rule stands a group of writers who hold that the es- 
sential characteristics of true democracy lies in the fact that all its citizens 
possess certain rights that no governmental agency may violate—even in 
response to the wishes of a popular majority. There are, of course, numer- 
ous lists of such rights; for many years the first eight amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States contained the most generally agreed- 
upon collection, but the most recent (and certainly most inclusive) avail- 
able enumeration is the Universal Declaration of Human Rights issued 
by the United Nations.’® For some members of the limited majority rule 
group, this aspect of the matter is so overwhelmingly important that they 
can define democracy solely in terms of such rights—all with no reference 
whatever to majority rule or even popular control. They have an eloquent 
spokesman in General George C. Marshall, who, when called upon at 
the Moscow Conference of 1947 to contrast the American conception of 
democracy with that held by the Soviet leaders, said: 

I realize that the word “democracy” is given many interpretations. To the Ameri- 
can Government and citizens it has a basic meaning. We believe that human beings 
have certain inalienable rights—that is, rights which may not be given or taken away. 
They include the right of every individual to develop his mind and soul in the ways 


of his own choice, free of fear and coercion—provided only that he does not interfere 
with the rights of others.” 


Most members of this school, to be sure, content themselves with 
arguing that democracy means both majority rule and individual (or 
minority) rights. As they see it, in a true democracy certain areas of in- 
dividual freedom, such as those listed in our national Bill of Rights, are 
set aside and removed from the power of any governmental agency, popu- 
larly controlled or otherwise. In all other areas, however, the government 
of a democracy should do anything fifty per cent plus one of the people 
want it to do.'* Thus, they declare, the essence of democracy is majority 


15 Bryce, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 57-58; Krabbe, The Modern Idea of the State, translated by G. H. Sabine 
and W. J. Shepard (New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1922); Kelsen, Vom Wesen und Wert der 
Demokratie (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1928); and Kendall, “‘Prolegomena to Any Future Work 
on Majority Rule,” The Journal of Politics, Vol. XII (November, 1950), pp. 694-713. 

16 Universal Declaration of Human Rights, approved by the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
December 10, 1948 (U.N. Document A/811, December 16, 1948). 

17 New York Times, March 15, 1947, quoted in H. M. Bishop and S. Hendel, Basic Issues of American 
Democracy (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948), pp. 19-20. 

18 Cf. Laurence Stapleton, The Design of Democracy (New York: Oxford University Press, 1949); C. J. 

Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Politics (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937); 

R. M. Maclver, op. cit.; and Herbert McClosky, “The Fallacy of Absolute Majority Rule,” 

The Journal of Politics, Vol. XI (November, 1949), pp. 637-654. 
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rule which is limited by both the inalienable rights of the citizen in such 
fashion as to preclude abridgment by any governmental agency and the 
fact that the majority is prohibited from destroying the conditions of 
political freedom by which it has become a majority. Some writers 
describe this kind of government as “constitutionalism” or “constitutional 
democracy,” ?® but most of them are content to call it simply “democracy” 
with no qualifying adjective. 


AREAS OF AGREEMENT 


Despite the present confusion and disagreement about the nature of 
democracy indicated by the foregoing, we need not abandon all hope of 
achieving some more definite understanding of what it involves. Amid the 
jumble of current discussions of the problem there stand out certain 
propositions that do command general assent. If we can identify them, 
it will at least then be possible to discover the extent of the areas of 
agreement, and learn what minimum common ground exists as a starting 
point for any future exploration of the problem. In this light, therefore, 
some observations may be made about the nature of democracy that 
seem to be agreed upon by almost all who talk or write about it today. 


1. Political Equality. One characteristic that most persons regard as 
essential to democracy is political equality. A familiar statement of the 
point is the slogan, “one man, one vote,” which can be taken to mean 
that in a democracy political power must be equally shared by all its 
citizens, no man having a larger share than any other. Most of us agree 
for instance that the introduction of plural voting would create a politically 
privileged class, a kind of elite, and that this would be what men have 
called oligarchy or aristocracy, and therefore would not be consonant 
with what democracy requires. 

Political equality, in this sense, does not necessarily imply equality of 
income or social prestige or formal education but, instead, equality for 
all citizens in their right to participate in the decision-making process of 
the community. 


2. Governmental Response to the Popular Will. Most of us also agree 
that in a democracy the popular will should be faithfully translated into 
governmental action. To put the same idea in other words, democratic 
government should do whatever the people want it to do, and should do 
nothing to which they object. Communist governments (taking them at 
their word) apparently regard democracy as government that does 


19Cf. C. A. Beard, ‘Essentials of Democracy,’ pp. 233-234; Roscoe Pound, “Law and Federal Govern- 
ment,” in Federalism as a Democratic Process (New Brunswick, N.J.; Rutgers University Press, 
1942), pp. 7-9, 27-28; and C. J. Friedrich, op. cit. 
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whatever is “best” for the people. They believe, furthermore, that a 
certain elite, the Communist party, is decidedly better qualified than the 
people themselves to decide what is best, so that democracy becomes, on 
their showing, government for the people rather than government by the 
people. In the West, on the other hand, most of us believe that the 
people should themselves decide what is best for them, and that democ- 
racy is necessarily government by the people. 


3. Rule by the Majority Instead of the Minority. In one sense at 
least, most people agree that majority rule is an essential characteristic of 
democracy. Such writers as those previously mentioned who object to 
“unlimited” majority rule certainly do not think of themselves as ad- 
vocating minority rule as more democratic. Their position is rather that 
in a true democracy no governmental agency would have the power to 
abridge minority rights. They are, then, asserting the necessary limitation 
in a democracy cf the power of government itself, and do not regard 
themselves as committed, in so doing, to an anti-majoritarian view as to 
how the decisions of a democratic government ought to be made. Most 
of them would heartily agree that, in a democracy, if the government has 
the legitimate power in any given matter to act at all (which, presumably, 
it has in all matters where the rights of individuals and minorities are 
not at stake), it should do whatever the majority of the members of the 
community want it to do. In short, almost no one is prepared to argue 
that minority rule is essential to or even consonant with democracy. 

This, however, tells us nothing about the kind of governing institu- 
tions that would satisfy those who agree to majority rule in this restricted 
sense. The same thing is true of the other two areas of agreement: we 
are left in the dark as to the details of what they are taken to involve. But 
we must not permit this fact to blind us to the considerable area of agree- 
ment now staked out, especially since, if it did not exist, the only sensible 
course open to us would be to discard the term “democracy” altogether 
and use in its stead a series of new words, invented ad hoc for the purposes 
of discussion, which would more accurately and therefore more usefuliy 
denote the various kinds of institutions we have in mind. Fortunately no 
such drastic procedure is needed, and “democracy” may yet be converted 
into a term that refers to something reasonably definite, instead of serving, 
as at present, merely to mask confusion and disagreement. The areas of 
agreement offer, at the very least, a promising foundation and starting 
point for the toilsome but imperative task of searching for a more mean- 
ingful conception of democracy than we now have. 









































THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND REED SMOOT 


M. R. MerriLy 
Utah State Agricultural College 


URING AN INTERVIEW with Apostle Reed Smoot in September, 

1939, this writer asked the distinguished churchman-politician: 

“Who was the greatest statesman whom you met in your thirty-year 
career as Utah’s Senator?” “Theodore Roosevelt,” Smoot replied without 
hesitation or equivocation. To an interviewer who had some knowledge 
of Smoot’s political orthodoxy and of his strenuous efforts to defeat, the 
rebel Roosevelt in the 1912 Republican national convention, as well as 
his intransigent attitude toward the Rough Rider in 1916, the answer was 
startling. Coolidge, Hoover, Root, or Aldrich would have seemed natural 
choices, but one did not expect the ebullient political gladiator of Oyster 
Bay to be named by a standpatter of Smoot’s caliber. 

The Apostle-Senator was, as always, entirely serious. In Smcot’s eyes, 
Roosevelt had largely redeemed the heresy of 1912 by his support of 
Hughes in 1916, his bitter denunciation of Wilson, his consistent support 
of the “party of righteousness” thereafter, and his apparent w_Ilingness to 
lead the Republicans to victory in 1920. But it was not thi, record of 
repentance and atonement that accounted for the judgment. It was the 
period of Roosevelt’s presidency that won the tribute. These were the 
years of Smoot’s personal travail. By 1940, even the resplendent era when 
Smoot held the chairmanship of the mighty Finance Committee, even the 
stern struggle to achieve the Smoot-Hawley tariff, were definitely less 
significant for Smoot than the memory of his first term, when he fought 
to hold his place in the United States Senate. After four harrowing years, 
1903-1907, victory had finally come. Reed Smoot was vindicated. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was the man who made that result possible. One may 
doubt that the preservation of Smoot was an act of high statesmanship; 
but, to the Senator, it was not only Smoot who was saved, but also the 
Mormon Church. He always regarded the attempt to unseat him as an 
attack on the Church. Consequently his personal victory, while important, 
was secondary to the defeat of the Church’s enemies. In his opinion, 
when Smoot won, the Mormon Church also won. Any politician who 
aided and protected the Church was, ipso facto, a statesman. 

Smoot proceeded to elaborate upon his debt to Roosevelt. The 
President had stood like a Gibraltar against the expulsion or exclusion 

‘ of Smoot. His influence had been decisive in persuading certain Repub- 
lican members of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, which heard 
the case for and against the fledgling Senator, to speak and vote for his 
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retention. His influence was particularly potent with Senators Beveridge, 
Dolliver, and Knox. Probably a defection on the part of any one of them— 
especially of Knox—would have resulted in the early termination of a 
promising senatorial career. 

Smoot’s memory was not beguiled by the glamorous Roosevelt seen 
through the haze of the years. His recollection was entirely confirmed 
by an examination of the letters and documents of the trial years. Follow- 
ing his election by the Utah state legislature in 1903, Smoot went to 
Washington. Immediately on his arrival he called on the President. 
The reception was auspicious, as he informed his file leader at home, 
President Joseph F. Smith of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. Roosevelt had asked him if he was a polygamist. “I pledged him 
I was not,” Smoot said; and the President said, “Senator Smoot, that is 
enough for me.” ? With one brief exception in late 1905, when the 
Senator reported that the President was “‘cool,” ? Roosevelt preserved this 
friendly, sympathetic attitude. This coolness was a temporary matter; it 
was the result of failure of the Church authorities to act in the matter of 
Apostles Mathias Cowley and John W. Taylor, who had avoided service 
of subpoenas to testify before the Senate Committee. In 1904 Smoot 
reported to President Smith: 

I called on President Roosevelt and asked him as a special favor to use his influence 
as far as possible to have my case decided at as early a day as possible. I told him I did 
not want it postponed, nor did I want a subcommittee to go to Utah for the purpose of 
taking testimony. . . . The President agreed with me and said that he would assist me 
in this matter in every way in his power. We considered the supposed attitude toward 
me of each of the members of the Committee, and he promised me that he would see 


the greatest number of them. . . . He told me also that he would see that Senator 
Beveridge was put right on this subject.’ 


Later in 1904 Smoot advised his trusted political lieutenant E. H. Callister 
that “He [Roosevelt] is our staunch friend and I would do nothing to mar 
that friendship.” * Callister was cautioned to avoid any mention of the 
President’s name. Obviously Roosevelt was friendly and helpful, but 
cautious. 

The Apostle-Senator was quite aware of the vital importance of 
Roosevelt’s attitude. He wrote President Smith in 1905: “I have not 
called on the President, but I expect to tomorrow. I am in hopes that 
he will be as friendly as ever, for without his friendship I am positive 
it is impossible for me to win out.” ® 


1 Reed Smoot to Joseph F. Smith, March 5, 1903. 
2 Reed Smoot to the First Presidency of the Mormon Church, telegram, December 8, 1905. 
3 Reed Smoot to Joseph F. Smith, January 8, 1904. 
4Reed Smoot to E. H. Callister, December 5, 1904. 

5 Reed Smoot to Joseph F. Smith, November 24, 1905. 
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A few months later he was delighted ‘to report a heartening action 
on the part of the President. He informed Smith: 


Last evening Senator Dolliver [a new member of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections] came to me and stated that the evening before he had been at a party with 
President Roosevelt, Senator Burrows [chairman of the Committee], and a large number 
of senators and members of Congress, and that during that evening he asked Burrows 
how much longer he was going to keep me in suspense, and why he did not bring my 
case to a close and get it settled. Before Burrows could answer the President took a 
hand in the conversation, and Senator Dolliver said that for nearly an hour the President 
told Burrows just what he thought of him and everybody else engaged in this unwar- 
ranted fight against me, and that during his remarks the President paid me a very high 
tribute as a man, and said that he admired my course during the investigation before 
the Committee, and that he had every confidence in me as a man. Dolliver thought it 
strange that the President should speak so earnestly in my behalf in public.® ; 

During the course of an interview with Preston Nibley, Utah historian 
and a close friend of Smoot after the Senator returned to Utah, this 
writer was told of an incident which further confirmed Roosevelt’s position 
regarding Reed Smoot. In 1908 Nibley’s wife visited Washington as a guest 
of Smoot’s daughter Chloe. The two young women attended a White 
House reception and were introduced to the President, who held up the 
line of visitors while he described the part he had played in the case.’ 
Obviously, he had no regrets. Smoot’s letters substantiate the Nibley 
version. He informed Callister: 

Today my daughter called on the President and in conversation with him, before 
a number of senators and a great many visitors, he told her that he had the highest 
regard for her father, that he was true to every trust, that he had every confidence in 
him, that he had stood by him in the past and would do so in the future.® 

Others attested to the decisive Roosevelt influence. Harlow Smoot, 
a son of the Senator, recalled a visit made to the President in company 
with his father and C. E. Loose, his father’s friend, confidant, and a 
major power in the original Smoot machine. Loose was one of the most 
dynamic and stimulating characters in Utah political history. Since Loose 
was a Utah non-Mormon as well as a political leader, his support was 
expected to bolster the Apostle’s claim. Roosevelt carried Loose to a 
private session which continued for an hour and a half, creating con- 
siderable perturbation on the part of the Senator, who was well aware 
of the forceful and uninhibited vocabulary of his friend Loose. Finally 
the two reappeared, locked in friendly embrace. As the trio of visitors 
emerged from the White House, the disturbed Senator Smoot immediately 
wanted to know the details of the conversation. Loose replied that the 
President had inquired if Smoot were a polygamist to which Loose gave 


® Reed Smoot to Joseph F. Smith, March 4, 1906. 
7 Preston Nibley in an interview with the writer, September, 1949. 
8 Reed Smoot to E. H. Callister, April 27, 1908. 
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a violent negative, producing the characteristic Roosevelt response that he 
needed to know nothing more. After that the two had discussed hunting, 
mining, and the Panama Canal with the enthusiasm of two natural 
extroverts.® 

From that time forward, Loose and Roosevelt remained on intimate 
terms. For both it was a whole-hearted alliance. When Loose gave his 
friendship it was a permanent gift. Although loyal and devoted to the 
Smoot cause, he remained a Roosevelt man to the end. As national 
committeeman in 1912 he did everything possible to bring about the 
nomination of the ex-President, and failing there he followed the 
irrepressible Colonel into the Progressive camp. It was during the pre- 
convention period of 1912 while Smoot was pleading for Taft that Loose 
reafirmed the Roosevelt record in support for Smoot. He informed the 
Senator that he could not support Taft against Roosevelt because 

I know of Roosevelt’s loyalty to Utah [Smoot], and I was partially responsible for 

his action and I have never seen a minute when I have regretted my part in this matter 
from the fact that you have made good far beyond the most sanguine hopes of your 
friends.” 
The incident was typical of both men. Smoot, the epitome of party 
regularity, was urging one of his most devoted friends and supporters to 
vote for and support Taft. But Loose, conservative though he was in 
economic philosophy, could not do so because Roosevelt had saved Smoot 
from a return to private life. 

Leaders of the Mormon Church not only recognized the Roosevelt- 
Smoot accord, but many of them considered that the President’s benignant 
attitude extended to the Church itself. Following the exoneration of 
Smoot in 1907, President Joseph F. Smith requested the Senator to carry 
a message of deeply felt gratitude to Roosevelt. He wrote: 

Kindly say to the President in my behalf, that God alone knows our heartfelt 
appreciation of his absolutely fair and kindly consideration in your case; and please say 
to him that all we have to offer in return is the absolute assurance of the righteousness 
of our cause, and the loyalty of our hearts.” 

C. W. Nibley, Presiding Bishop of the Church, and from 1910 on probably 
Smoot’s closest and most powerful friend, was so impressed with the 
Rooseveltian position on Smoot and the Mormons that he urged the 
Senator to secure an appointment for him with the President. He had 
a plan which he felt would have great appeal. “He [Roosevelt] should 
write in his clear, forceful style “The Story of Mormonism’ which would 
be the best book in a hundred years.” He was convinced that a retired 
Roosevelt “could produce.a book that in my judgment will live after his 


* Interview, Harlow E. Smoot, September, 1949. 
10 C. E. Loose to Reed Smoot, March 16, 1912. 
11 Joseph F. Smith to Reed Smoot, February 23, 1907. 
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state papers, which are good, shall have become obsolete.” ** Years later, 
Heber J. Grant, then president of the Church, similarly adverted to Roose- 
velt’s sympathy for Mormonism. Advised by Smoot that President 
Harding had remarked before his death that maybe Brigham Young was 
right, he replied: 

I believe that Roosevelt felt that we were right. I think he was nearer converted 
to the truth than any other man who ever occupied the presidential chair. I feel, Brother 
Smoot, that Roosevelt, Taft, Harding, and Coolidge [apparently Wilson was immune 
from Smoot’s influence] have been made friends of Utah more through your personal 
influence and devotion to your duty and at the same time your strong championing of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ than any other single influence.” 

The Senator concurred in this judgment." 

Roosevelt supported Smoot, but he was too adroit a politician to make 
public announcement of his position. Dolliver’s surprise in 1906 and 
Smoot’s frequent adjurations to his political lieutenants at home to avoid 
all mention of the President indicate that Roosevelt was well aware 
that an open alliance would be undesirable. Nevertheless, he could not 
hide his role completely. Press comments frequently implied that the 
White House was pro-Smoot. The New York Herald reported in 1906 
that the protestants (those opposed to Smoot) were seething with annoy- 
ance. The open support for Smoot by James S. Clarkson, Surveyor of the 
Port of New York and a well known dispenser of Republican patronage, 
coupled with the shift of Senator Knox into the Smoot camp, had finally 
made Roosevelt’s stand clear. Opponents of Smoot were “cussing Roose- 
velt up hill and down dale.” '* In 1907 the New York Times discovered 
that the women’s organizations, who spearheaded the anti-Smoot forces, 
had turned their attack on the President.'*® 

Smoot’s more virulent enemies were not in doubt about the reasons 
for the Senator’s ability to weather the unprecedented storm of petitions 
calling on the Senate to send the Apostle home. As the final floor vote 
neared, the Salt Lake Tribune, fanatically anti-Smoot and anti-Mormon, 
printed a cartoon in which Smoot, the central figure, was shown with his 
head on the block. Blindfolded Justice stood near with upraised sword. 
The “Big Stick,” brandished by a well-known hand, was thrust through 
a hole in the wall. The caption read, “Justice or Force — — Which Will 
Triumph?” **7 Smoot’s victory did not discountenance the Tribune. An 


12C, W. Nibley to Reed Smoot, December 2, 1908. 

13 Heber J. Grant to Reed Smoot, December 16, 1924. 

14 Reed Smoot interview with the writer, September, 1939. 
18 New York Herald, April 16, 1906. 

16 New York Times, February 20, 1907. 
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editorial, “Roosevelt the Incarnate Ideal,” commented scathingly on the 
praise that the Deseret News (the Mormon Church newspaper) was 
bestowing on the President. 


The irreverent organ [Deseret News] might be entirely right in presenting its 
candidate [Roosevelt] for the emulation of youth, for the reason that it may know that, 
however righteous the prophets may be, The Great Ideal is above them all because he 
stands sponsor to them all.” 


Lest there be any who took seriously the phrases “the prophets” and “The 
Great Ideal,” the editorial writer, in placing the Tribune in the Republican 
camp nationally, stipulated that this did not mean that it would “swallow 
Roosevelt.” He opposed Roosevelt for many reasons, but especially for 
“his scandalous confederacy with the treasonable and polygamous hier- 
archy in Utah.” 

No individual fought Smoot more relentlessly than Senator Fred 
Dubois of Idaho. Dubois attributed his failure to Roosevelt. He summar- 
ized the charge as he made his final onslaught in the Senate just before 
the vote to expel Smoot was taken. 


For the first time the Mormon question has been made a political one. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is an open friend of the Senator from Utah. You all know it. 
The country knows it. The President wants him seated. You Republicans join with the 
President in wanting the Mormon vote. You have got it. They are with you, you have 
every one of them, my friends on the Republican side of the Chamber. But it has cost 
you the moral support of the Christian men and women of the United States. I hardly 
think you can afford to pay the price for this temporary political advantage.” 


Dubois made several errors in this peroration, but he was right on 
Roosevelt and the Republican strategy. The vote confirmed his thesis. 
Utah’s Apostle-Senator made a personal tally of the final vote. There 
were 42 favorable votes, and for the Mr. Republican of an earlier era it 
must have been a pleasure to write down the fact that 39 of them were 
cast by Republicans. He noted that 19 Democrats had voted against 
him, together with 9 confused Republicans among whom was a compara- 
tively new Senator, Robert La Follette, properly labelled “R-so-called.” ** 

Theodore Roosevelt’s reasons for contributing an Apostle-Senator to 
the country are more important than the fact that he did so. Here, as 
elsewhere, the complicated character of the dynamo that was Roosevelt 
evades exact definition. As usual with the statesman-politician, the 
motives were a compound of idealism and practical politics. Once con- 
vinced that Smoot was not a polygamist,?? the President apparently felt 


18 Salt Lake Tribune, June 9, 1907. 

19 Salt Lake Tribune, July 7, 1907. 

20 Congressional Record, Volume XII, p. 3,408. 

21 Reed Smoot Papers—Personal Tally Sheet of Senate Vote, February 20, 1907. 


22 A protest by the Reverend M. Leilieh of Sale Lake City asserted that Reed Smoot was a polygamist, 
and millions held this belief. It is certain that the charges were false. 
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that Smoot should not be martyrized. He tecognized the persistence of 
the practice of polygamy, particularly in the form of continuing co- 
habitation; but his innate fairness prevented him from condemning Smoot 
for what Roosevelt undoubtedly considered the sins of his coreligionists. 
Moreover, the President had a well-developed prejudice for the underdog. 
The very fury of the fight against Smoot probably contributed to his 
determination to prevent an ‘injustice. Nevertheless, Roosevelt would 
have preferred not to have an apostle of the Mormon Church in the 
Senate. Prior to Smoot’s election by the Utah legislature, the President 
had issued a statement through Senator Thomas Kearns of Utah that 
he was opposed to the election of an apostle. Kearns’ published statement 
read: 


This afternoon President Roosevelt requested me to state in the manner | am now 
stating it that he very much hoped that no apostle would be elected. .. . “I desire you 
to place me on record as kindly but firmly advising against the election of any apostle 
to the United States senatorship.” * 


Smoot and his friends were convinced that the President was being used 
by Kearns for the latter’s own political purposes. Smoot wrote in answer 
to an inquiry: 

I cannot help but think that our President has been misrepresented and misquoted; 


it cannot be possible that a man in his position would try to interfere in the political 
situation in the State of Utah or any other sovereign state. 


Smoot’s belief was probably intensified by his friendly reception by the 
President and the subsequent years of solid support. But Roosevelt was 
serious. He had an antipathy for apostle-senators. In 1908 Smoot received 
the bad news, Roosevelt was for him, he wanted him to remain in the 
Senate, but on condition that he resign from the apostleship, temporarily 
if possible until the completion of his political career, permanently if that 
were impossible. 

The suggestion that the dual role of apostle-senator was obnoxious 
to important elements in the Republican party reached Smoot through 
Colonel Willard French of the Independent, a journal which had stood 
solidly with Smoot through the ordeal of the investigation. Not only 
was French friendly to Smoot, but he was also on good terms with 
Senator George Sutherland of Utah and with the President. Consequently 
his views had major significance. He visited Smoot and followed with 
a letter which summarized the thesis he had expounded in conversation. 
He argued that Smoot must resign from either the apostleship or the 
senatorship. Except for zealots, the opposition was not toward the Church 
nor directed against polygamy particularly. 


23 Salt Lake Herald, January 9, 1903. 
24 Reed Smoot to Posey S. Wilson, January 17, 1903. 
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It is against you personally, and for the one reason that you hold an office equally 
high in the Church as you hold in the nation. It is because you personally endorse and 
support whatever is or may be in the Church—of course you must to hold your position— 
and with such obligations and with such high office, come to the Senate and push such 
measures as your other responsibilities make it incumbent on you to favor. 


He added that there were only two courses open to the Senator, either 
to resign the apostleship or to decline re-election and send back the best 
possible Republican. “Either of the foregoing would raise you immeasur- 
ably in the estimation of those whose regard you desire. One or the other 
is absolutely necessary.” Otherwise, said French, Smoot would have 
“progressively less friends,” “less influence,” and would stimulate “grow- 
ing antagonism.” *° This was exactly the argument later used by Roose- 
velt. The same position was taken by George Sutherland who, with 
the powerful support of Smoot, had replaced Kearns as Utah’s second 
Senator. Beginning in January of 1908, Sutherland continued through the 
summer to urge the separation of the two offices. Smoot reported to 
Callister in March: “Senator Sutherland has not changed his attitude 
in relation to my re-election in the least and from present prospects it 
does not seem that he intends to.” Then, lest Callister (always suspicious 
of non-Mormon politicians) should attempt a drive against Sutherland, 
Smoot warned: “I hope that nothing will be done at home to intensify 
the opposition of Senator Sutherland and his friends, but allow matters 
to drift along and keep them with the party if it is possible to do so.” ** 

Smoot became much alarmed about the situation in April. He made 
a detailed report to Joseph F. Smith. Sutherland was influencing French, 
and both were expressing their feelings to Roosevelt. Lyman Abbott of 
the Outlook was reaching the President with the same argument. The 
President finally called Frank Pierce of the Department of Interior for his 
advice, which was to the effect that Smoot should be returned. According 
to Pierce, who reported immediately to Smoot, Roosevelt wanted Smoot 
in the Senate but without the handicap of the apostleship. Roosevelt had 
also told Joseph Howell, member of the House of Representatives from 
Utah, that Smoot should not “hold two jobs.” The perturbed Senator 
tried to draw out the President by visiting the White House frequently, 
but the elusive Roosevelt was noncommittal in personal conversation. 
Even Taft and Hitchcock, the Taft manager, were opposed to the duality. 
Hitchcock had informed Smoot that he and Taft wanted him in the 
Senate “as they realized that Sutherland was more of a theorist than a 
political manager and that the destinies of the Republican party would 
best be served by my remaining in the Senate,” but not as an apostle. 
Finally, in something of desperation, Smoot had arranged with Howell 
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to see Roosevelt and try to get a final, specific statement. Howell had 
spent three-quarters of an hour with the President, and reported im- 
mediately to the anxious Senator. The President had praised the Mormons, 
particularly for their thrift and industry. He had expressed admiration 
for President Smith’s stand on cohabitation. He had questioned Howell 
on the sincerity of the Church in its attempt to eliminate polygamy. He 
approved the affirmative answer. He expressed admiration for Smoot, 
but said that the Senator should have resigned his apostleship before 
accepting his first election, and certainly he should do so now if he stood 
for re-election. It would be better for the Mormon people themselves, 
asserted the President. However, he made the fatal qualification that “the 
people elect” and “I will stand by those elected.” 

Smoot closed this long and thorough analysis to Joseph F. Smith by 
affirming his complete willingness to abide by President Smith’s decision. 
“I will do whatever seems best under the circumstances.” 27 Whether 
President Smith was alarmed is uncertain, but he required little time to 
reach a decision. Within ten days Smoot was informed through Callister: 
“You will have to run as an apostle. His [Joseph F. Smith’s] mind seems 
to be made up.” *° This was the last time Roosevelt, or any other national 
politician, attempted to sever the Senator from the apostleship. 

Plainly, Smoot’s dual role was obnoxious to Roosevelt and other 
Republican leaders. Why did they accept it? The answer is politics. 
Dubois was right when he charged that the Republicans and Roosevelt 
personally were using the Smoot case for political purposes. Utah had 
only three electoral votes, but Roosevelt was no man to toss away even 
this trivial support. Moreover, Dubois and others had so continually 
insisted that the Mormons held the balance in Idaho and other states ad- 
joining Utah that it is small wonder that Republican politicians believed 
them. The overwhelming defeat of Dubois himself in 1906 seemed to 
confirm the belief. This view was cogently expressed by Clarkson, who 
wrote Smoot regarding a requested appointment in the Department of 
Interior. If the secretary failed to appoint Smoot’s man, Clarkson would 
go directly to the President, who would certainly be interested in main- 
taining and increasing the power of the party in Utah, “the center of the 
Intermountain region and the source of power by which I think the whole 
party west of Denver can be maintained and increased.” *® The word 
Mormon was not mentioned. 


27 Reed Smoot to Joseph F. Smith, April 12, 1908. 
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Reed Smoot was an apostle, but he was also an astute practical 
politician. In the early part of his career he played all of the familiar 
angles. He was well aware that although Roosevelt might be “a prince 
among men,” *° he was an avid vote seeker. From the first, the Senator 
made it clear to the President not only that his cause was just and his 
purpose righteous, but that he carried several thousand votes in his hip 
pocket, also. At the same time, he labored with a monumental energy 
to give some semblance of reality to the latter claim. In this he was 
successful. Roosevelt consented to “swallow” an apostle in politics in the 
face of the apparent alternatives. 

Although the Senator needed no such instruction, the President gave 
Smoot his cue in one of their early meetings. Smoot wrote Smith that 
the President had called him in and asked him if Utah would be a 
Republican state in 1904. “I assured him that it was.” ** At this stage, 
late in 1903, Roosevelt was still concerned with the nomination. The fact 
that Senator Kearns was a Hanna man undoubtedly aided Smoot in his 
quest for Roosevelt support. On his next visit to the President he 
emphasized that Utah was Republican and also that the Reed Smoot 
wing of the party was for Roosevelt. He confided to Smith that he had 
again seen the President and informed him that he was a Roosevelt man. 
He had made the commitment “that I will stand or fall with him.” 
Further, he had promised a Roosevelt delegation to the national conven- 
tion. The President was counting on fulfillment. The expectation must 
have been expressed explicitly, for Smoot continued: 

I ask you [Smith] to help me to accomplish the same [Roosevelt delegation], for 
if I do not, I may just as well go home as far as any influence with the administration 
is concerned. . . . A senator in Washington is respected for just what political power 
he can wield, and just as soon as he fails to control the political organization of his own 
state they have no use for him, he immediately becomes a “has been.” 

He suggested that if the other Church leaders were still against him 
they should at least give him support in this enterprise, and after he had 
won his seat he would resign if this were desired. He did not want the 
delegation for himself, “but I fully realize that I must have it in order 
to be in a position to request recognition from the Republican party and 
demand that the rights of our State be recognized and protected.” **? The 
death of Hanna in February of 1904 finally removed the only obstacle 
to Roosevelt’s renomination. Smoot wrote Smith: “I am very thankful 
I had an understanding with President Roosevelt before this [Hanna’s 
death] happened.” ** He had not expected the President to fail him, but 
it was much more satisfactory to be an early rider on the band wagon. 

3%© Reed Smoot to Joseph F. Smith, April 12, 1908. 

31 Reed Smoot to Joseph F. Smith, November 10, 1903. 
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It is anomalous that while Smoot was calling upon President Smith 
and the Utah brethren to procure a Roosevelt delegation, he was being 
forced to deny that the Mormon Church interested itself in politics. But 
the Senator was too experienced to rely wholly or even largely on the 
support of Church leaders. He was aware that many of them were 
opposed to his political activity. Roosevelt and other politicians might 
assume that the Apostle-Senator controlled every Mormon vote, but 
Smoot himself knew better. Consequently he rallied his political lieu- 
tenants for the convention fight. He wrote James Clove of Provo, one 
of the inner circle of his supporters: “There is one thing sure. We must 
control this coming convention. We must have men that are known as 
‘Smoot men.’ My word is out, and I expect everyone to back me up 
in it.” °* A similar message went to Callister and Loose, and to James H. 
Anderson, another leading Smoot supporter. 

Senator Thomas Kearns presented the major difficulty in achieving 
Smoot’s purpose. It was necessary to sidetrack the senior Senator, but 
if possible to do so without an open break. The strategy was to eliminate 
all the congressional delegation from the list of delegates. This program 
was succeeding satisfactorily, but new problems arose. Some polygamists, 
high in the Church and outwardly friendly to Kearns, wanted to be dele- 
gates. Clove reported that it had been necessary to take this matter up 
with the Church presidency, and in the discussion 

It was positively and unanimously agreed by all three [President Smith and two 

counsellors] that John Henry [John Henry Smith] and all other prominent churchmen 
were to keep out of the fight, and we were to be given full swing to carry out the 
program.” 
With this powerful encouragement Clove was sufficiently optimistic to 
add, “I feel like assuring you in this letter that the convention will be an 
entire success for the great and splendid statesman and soldier, Theodore 
Roosevelt.” *® And he might also have added, for that distinguished 
Apostle-politician, Reed Smoot. 

The Senator did not limit his activity to President Smith and his 
lieutenants. He worked strenuously to improve his relations with anti- 
Kearns non-Mormons, who were split into a number of factions the 
most important of which were headed by George Sutherland and by 
Arthur Thomas, former territorial governor. Thomas was Salt Lake City 
postmaster. A shortage in his accounts had been discovered by Kearns’ 
allies, and the Postmaster General recommended dismissal. Smoot went 
directly to the President. At Smoot’s request, which was accompanied 


34 Reed Smoot to James Clove, February 16, 1904. 
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by a description of the political implications,*7 Roosevelt held up the order. 
The former governor was given a hearing by the President, who exonerated 
him and ordered his reinstatement. It was a most fortunate transaction. 
It enraged Kearns, delighted Sutherland and Thomas, and confirmed 
Smoot’s authority over his own followers. He informed Clove that it 
wasn’t necessary to elaborate on the Thomas case, “for the very fact of 
his being retained must show to you and the boys who has the call on the 
powers that be [Roosevelt] at this end of the line.” ** 

The situation improved. Plainly, Smoot was going to control the 
convention. Favorable reports began coming in. The practical Loose 


confided: 


The need for this bunch of states to the Republican party is too apparent to anyone 
to need any comment. Whoever he or they are who can deliver these certainly has the 
pull, and inasmuch as Smoot is the one who can do it everything is most satisfactory.” 
The convention, held during the same week as the semiannual conference 
of the Mormon Church and the state convention of the postmasters’ 
association, was, as Clove reported, wholly successful. Moreover, “. . . I 
never spent a dollar. I would only make a fool of myself trying to reach 
the purchasable rabble.” *° 

Although not a member, Smoot directed the 1904 Utah delegation 
at Chicago. Now everyone of these delegates was for Roosevelt, and the 
strenuous operations of the previous six months were unimportant so far 
as the nomination was concerned. Smoot had outmaneuvered his fellow 
senator Kearns, taken command of the party, and convinced the President 
that he was a Roosevelt man and a smart politician. But the election 
itself offered further difficulties. In September, 1904, Kearns broke with 
Smoot completely and led several thousand Utah non-Mormons into a 
new political organization, the Utah American party. The bolt apparently 
did not injure Roosevelt, who received almost double Parker’s Utah vote.*! 
The Mormon counties in Idaho had also done more than their share for 
the party. When it is recalled that in 1896 Bryan enjoyed a 51,000 
majority in Utah, there need be no amazement that Theodore Roosevelt 
and the Republican managers were highly pleased with the Mormon 
voters and their political representative, Reed Smoot. After returning 
to Washington Smoot wrote Loose: 





The President and Cortelyou are delighted with the response which we made, and 
now I do not think they will turn a deaf ear to ours. . . . Senator Tom [Kearns] is here, 
but he does not wear that smile that used to be his.” 
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Roosevelt never considered that Smoot had made full payment for 
the powerful presidential support he received during his time of tribulation 
in the Senate by presenting a few delegates in 1904 and a few votes 
later the same year. He expected Smoot’s vote on all administration 
measures; and, for a man of Smoot’s conservative tendencies, this was 
occasionally galling. But Roosevelt did not permit votes to slip away 
if any persuasion on his part could prevent it. 

The President used the same tactics in 1908 in connection with the 
nomination. The Smoot case was settled, but there were such things 
as gratitude and loyalty. Roosevelt held Smoot to him until his own 
mind was made up, not for the purpose of renomination but to assure 
control of the convention. Smoot did not find them too irksome because 
the only place he wanted to go was into the winner’s corner. There was 
some disadvantage in the fact that Sutherland went over to Taft very 
early, making it barely possible that this would elevate Sutherland and 
inevitably weaken Smoot.** Fortunately, Roosevelt named Taft before 
too much damage had been done; but even then Smoot was a Roose- 
velt man, moving to Taft on presidential orders. 

Personal friendship or loyalty could not hold Smoot to Roosevelt 
in 1912 or again in 1916. Nevertheless, he professed an abiding sense of 
gratitude and did not attack the former President personally. In 1912 
he wrote Loose that he had not announced himself for Taft “until after 
I had seen his [Roosevelt’s] letter to Senator Crane, wherein he stated 
that it would be a national calamity for the Republican party to nominate 
him again.” However, Smoot added that “If Roosevelt is nominated I 
shall do everything in my power to see that he is elected. I shall leave 
no stone unturned .. . in seeing that the Republican party is successful.” *4 
He expressed similar sentiments in 1916.*° 

Late in 1917 the Senator visited Roosevelt at Oyster Bay. Their 
reunion was marked by personal cordiality and political harmony. Smoot 
was delighted with the Colonel. He wrote Nibley that Roosevelt was 
“feeling fine. I never saw him in better spirits.” Moreover, Roosevelt 
wanted to work with the regular organization. “He did not intimate that 
he would seek the nomination by the Republican party for the Presidency, 
but I have no doubt he would accept it if offered and make a great fight 


for election.” *® Smoot clearly indicated his own position in a later letter 
to another close friend and ally, Susa Young Gates: 
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If the Republican national convention were to be held this fall I do not believe 
any name would be presented for nomination for the Presidency than that of Theodore 
Roosevelt. During my visit to him last December I made arrangements for his coming 
to Washington and I was more than delighted with the results of his visit here. All 
fractions of the party were brought together and the kindliest feelings existed.” 


Roosevelt and Smoot had corresponded frequently thereafter, “and I 
assure you I am in close touch with him and expect him to be the 
nominee.” *® Roosevelt’s death in January, 1919, prevented a test of his 
strength in the national convention, but the Roosevelt-Smoot relationship 
ended on the proper note friendly, admiring, agreeable — with the 
deep rumble of politics in the background. It was Roosevelt the Republi- 
can who protected Smoot and hence the Church. The Progressive years 
had been an aberration. With the justice-loving, politically-minded 
Colonel back in the fold, the old feeling of friendship and admiration 
burgeoned, and Theodore Roosevelt became again, as he was at the begin- 
ning, Reed Smoot’s ideal statesman of the twentieth century. 

# Reed Smoot to Susa Young Gates, March 25, 1918. 


48 Idem. 
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NTEREST IN THE QUESTION of reorganization of American politi- 

cal parties is probably at an all-time high. Since the end of World 

War II, most of the dozen or more new books dealing with Congress 
have touched on the problem; and innumerable books and articles have 
dealt with the parties and the problem directly. The Report of the Com- 
mittee on Political Parties of the American Political Science Association 
is one of the most recent contributions.’ It suggests the need for more 
centralized parties, and rests its arguments on assumptions usually made 
by proponents of such reform. Some of these assumptions will be 
examined in this article and frequent reference made to the Report. The 
purpose, however, is to approach the study of these assumptions broadly, 
rather than merely to center attention upon the Report. 


I 


There may be wide agreement with the Report’s assumption that the 
present two party system is irresponsible, although the precise meaning of 
“irresponsible” may vary greatly. Yet the essence of the assumption is that 
the American party system is an inadequate mechanism for translating 
popular wishes into action or specific policy. This charge rests on several 
beliefs which are open to considerable doubt. It assumes that the problem 
of popular responsibility is largely the mechanical one of organization, 
i.e., that responsibility is “effective” only when there exist clear lines of 
responsibility.? If, as the allegation presupposes, responsibility is a matter 
of discipline, it becomes a fairly narrow and rigid premise. 

There is also an implied assumption that majority rule is preferable 
to consensus rule, and that anything less than majority rule is, in a techni- 
cal sense, irresponsible. It is presumably held, therefore, that a majority 
established by consensus, either as legislative or sectional consensus, is not 
true majority rule and is hence irresponsible. This argument is tenable 
only if we identify majority rule with majority party rule. Such an 
identification, however, raises the central problem of popular government. 
Is it empirically true that all sectional interests are increasingly negligible? 


i Ra» | A More Responsible Two-Party System.”’ 1B eng ae se to The American Political Science Review, 
XLIV, No. 3 (September, 1950), hereafter referred to as Report 


2 “Part peers is the responsibility of both parties to > the general public, as enforced in elections. 
a responsibility to the public, enforced in electio ies that there be more than one party, 
for the public can hold a party responsible only if it Ch sa oice. . . . Party responsibility also 
includes the responsibility of party leaders to the party membership, as enforced in primaries, 
caucuses and conventions.”’ Report, p. 2 
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Is foreign policy a matter of majority party determination? Does the 
election of a President mean that the electoral majority approves of the 
platform of the winning party? And why, most importantly, is rule by 
compromise less efficacious and less democratic than rule by one party, 
even though it be the majority party? A host of problems arise here. They, 
as well as the charge of party irresponsibility, pose the ancient question 
of the meaning of majority rule. What does “majority rule” mean? Does 
it mean local basis of representation, method of constituting and recon- 
stituting the lawmaker, rule of legislative procedure, agreement of and 
by public opinion, mandate for the executive, or government by plebiscite? 
Majority rule in its strict, arithmetical sense refers to the degree rather 
than to the mode of agreement. It means merely opposition to the idea 
of minority rule, and needs by no means to be considered, therefore, as 
an alternative to the rule by consensus. Consensus has been the frame- 
work of American party politics, as witness most of the more significant 
legislative acts which were the product not of party rule but of party 
consensus, i.e., of agreement between major groups within the parties. 
In this country, therefore, “consensus” is an important procedural concept, 
rather than a philosophical one aiming at fundamental agreement in Mill’s 
sense of the word. Before we undertake to streamline the party machinery 
to facilitate majority rule it would be wiser, and in the long run of greater 
benefit, to define the Constitutional task which this machinery is to serve. 


II 


Another assumption is that more responsible parties would require 
a very high degree of centralization of the internal party structure. It has 
long been noted by students of Congress that party discipline on important 
issues is either weak or nonexistent. One of the most popular plans 
advanced for the strengthening of congressional parties calls for the crea- 
tion of a legislative cabinet. Yet this plan, with its many possible varia- 
tions, falls far short of what the advocates of party government are seeking. 
This is not to argue that a legislative cabinet and party centralization are 
incompatible; it is merely to point out that they are not the same thing.* 


2 Report considers the tightening up of congressional party organization as but one aspect of the general 
problem of party reform. See especially pp. 56-65. Throughout the Report, the ideal in mind would 
appear to be the British party system. British parties are highly organized, with the central office 
normally holding ultimate authority over the candidates proposed by constituency organizations. 
At the same time, British election manifestoes are highly specific. But what is more important is 
that the victorious party considers its election a ‘“‘mandate”’ authorizing it to proceed with the 
announced program. Because of strong party discipline combined with cabinet responsibility, British 
parties are usually able to make good on their commitments. But in Britain, of course, there is 
neither federalism nor a separation of powers. Moreover, strong parties were not invented; they 
grew up side by side with cabinet government in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and are 
still evolving. The vast differences between the American and British systems are differences of 
kind, not of degree. It is entirely possible that centralized national parties in this country might 
resemble French rather than British parties—a result few Americans but fanatics would find 
palatable. 
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The advocates of party government desire not only to facilitate executive- 
legislative co-ordination, but also to guarantee such co-ordination through 
highly centralized national parties. 

Such a degree of centralization would be unprecedented in American 
history. However, only a centralized organization could possibly commit 
itself to and subsequently execute a specific program. To be successful, 
the national party would have to control rigidly such matters as patronage, 
finances, the nominating processes, and local party subsidiary organizations. 
The locus of power would be at the national rather than at the state 
or local level, as is the case today. 

To make this change in power relationships, the national parties 
would have to possess sanctions to penalize recalcitrant state and local 
party leaders whose faith in the national “line” might otherwise waver. 
Such control would go far beyond the kind envisaged, for example, by 
the unsuccessful “purges” of 1938, since it would not be limited merely 
to congressional candidates. It would affect the nominating process gen- 
erally. Quite logically, therefore, the advocates of party government stress 
the need for great control over local party organizations, including the 
power to refuse to seat “disloyal” elements at national conventions, and to 
exclude such elements from the national committees. Furthermore, as the 
Report states, “. . . consideration should be given to the development of 
additional means of dealing with rebellious and disloyal state organiza- 
tions.’””* 

From this line of reasoning it follows that only the closed primary 
could be endorsed, for only if the national party could control the local 
nominating process could it choose candidates loyal to itself. It is clear 
that such a change would require tremendous revision of existing primary 
statutes. For example, the four states of Pennsylvania, New York, Cali- 
fornia, and Washington all use different procedures to nominate to state- 
wide offices. It is hardly possible to determine objectively which of the 
four systems produces the best qualified candidates. Yet, most proposals 
for party centralization imply a drastic change of the primary, perhaps in 
the face of hostile public opinion.® 

The logic of the argument carries much further, however, than merely 
urging the closed primary or some particular form of it. It also implies a 
threat to the direct primary as an institution. If nominations are to be 
determined in accordance with criteria established by the national party, 
it is difficult to see what, if any, purpose is served by retaining the direct 
primary. But the abolition of the primary would have particularly serious 





4 Report, p. 48. 


5 A study of the blanket primary in the state of Washington concluded, for example, that such a primary 
did not destroy party lines. See Daniel M. Ogden, Jr., “‘Parties Survive Cross-Voting,’’ National 
Municipal Review, Vol. XXXIX (May, 1950), pp. 237-241. 
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effects in those states, counties, and cities which are essentially one-party 
areas. In those localities, the only meaningful choice for the voter is 
between candidates of the same party. This may be true not only of the 
choice between candidates, but also of the choice between programs. The 
net effect of the disappearance of primaries in such a situation would be to 
take from the voter his only effective weapon for registering protest. In 
two-party areas the ending of the direct primary would presumably have 
less serious results, but such an action might create more problems than it 
would solve. 

Proponents of stronger national parties usually contend that such 
parties would weaken the hold of local bosses and pressure groups, thus 
achieving a separation of national from local issues. To be sure, if local 
organizations lost control of the nominating process, their power would be 
drastically reduced. It does not follow, however, that a greater separation 
of national from state and local politics would be achieved. Neither as a 
matter of principle nor as a matter of applied psychology is there any 
great support for the contention that the national parties would lose 
interest in local patronage. It is probable that the first of the existing 
national parties to reorganize itself would be able to extend its patronage 
power into hitherto sacrosanct areas. In passing, the question may be 
raised whether the whole idea of party government is compatible with 
any kind of nonpartisan approach to local government. If the answer 
is negative, one can visualize a vast new area of spoils opening up for 
the benefit of national organizations. 

The danger of the idea of party government is not that stronger 
national parties per se would be created. The danger is that the national 
leaders, in order to build an ever more extensive base for their own 
operations, might take over, so far as possible, all existing state and local 
organizations. Such a development would clearly imply more than the 
death of the direct primary. To propose it raises very serious challenges 
to the federal pattern itself and to many real advances made in state and 
local governments during the past half century. Quite possibly, because 
of its widespread character the centralized type of bossism, even under 
the name of “party government,” might be even more objectionable than 
the existing local bossism.® 

In view of the almost proverbial contempt in which many professional 
students of politics hold party machines, a word in their defense may 
appear unusual. Still, we need to reflect on the positive services they 
perform in terms of the organization of local voter interest; and we should 
also consider the extent to which the usual connotation of the term 





® Of course, local bosses should not be considered mere stereotypes from one plate. As Zink has pointed 
out, there is no “‘typical’’ boss. See Harold Zink, City Bosses in the United States (Durham, No. 
Car.: Duke University Press, 1930), pp. 61-65. 
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“politician,” which has become almost an expletive, impedes a realistic 
understanding of the functional role the politician plays in the crystalliza- 
tion of political opinion and in the political process on the grass roots 
level generally. It is an open question whether greater responsibility of 
the political party to the voter is obtained by strengthening the internal 
chains of party command through closer adherence to an obligatory 
party platform. The role of the local leader also requires examination; 
for another belief seemingly held by the proponents of stronger parties 
is that the public will abandon the idea of the politician as a broker. 
It is urged that the public will prefer an automaton committed beyond 
all else to the party program, and thus will cast aside the traditional 
politician’s role of middleman. The implications of this line of thought 
are far-reaching. What is being urged is nothing less than a revolutionary 
transformation in the role and function of the party, of the candidates, and 
of the electorate. 


III 


It is further assumed that centralized parties would be more demo- 
cratic than the present parties. Of the various writers who urge greater 
party centralization, Schattschneider expresses himself the most clearly 
on this point. “The essence of democracy,” he says, “is to be found 
between, not within the parties. The fact that the parties compete for 
public support is the principal safeguard against any tendency they may 
have to become oppressive.” * This view possibly rests on too close an 
analogy between our comparatively decentralized parties and contemporary 
British parties; yet its meaning is quite clear. The line of reasoning is of 
particular significance for the problem of independency. Schattschneider, 
who states the issue more precisely than does the Report, says: “In the 
folklore of politics the greatest virtue of public officials is ‘independence.’ 
Thus, independent candidates are better than party candidates. ... We 
cling to this notion in spite of the demonstrable fact that the greater the 
number of independents the smaller will be the number of partisans able 
to control Congress, for independence is a synonym of ineffectiveness in 
a game in which teamwork produces results.” * The attack continues by 
criticizing those, especially college professors, who stress nonpartisanship. 
It is not clear, however, whether the author refers only to Congressional 
levels or includes nonpartisanship at the municipal level as well. 

It is not quite clear, either, what is meant here by “independency.” 
As a matter of fact, not of theory, very few candidates of minor parties— 
and very few independents—ever get elected to Congress. There is only 





7 Elmer E. Schattschneider, The Struggle for Party Government (College Park, Md.: University of Mary- 
land, 1948), p. 39. 


8 Ibid., p. 6. 
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one independent listed in the Congressional Directory of the Eighty-second 
Congress. The same observation is also generally true of state legis- 
latures.1° Only in various municipal, school board, and judicial elections 
is independence in the sense of nonpartisanship stressed. If “independ- 
ency” means absence of party labels, the attack is largely aimed at a 
straw man. If, however, the term refers to the shifting of voters from 
one party to the other in general elections, it is difficult to see the basis 
for the objection to this practice. A voter who changes parties in elections 
can hardly be termed “independent” in the sense that he repudiates 
parties. To the contrary, such a voter is presumably responsible for forcing 
the parties to commit themselves to programs at all. A third meaning 
of “independency” could be that it refers to persons who split ballots 
promiscuously. With strongly centralized parties this practice would un- 
doubtedly be less widespread. But given the present structure of American 
government (which neither Schattschneider nor the Report specifically 
condemns), it is difficult to see why voting Taft-Lausche or Dewey-Leh- 
man-Impellitteri is less effective in terms of securing competent officials 
than voting a straight party ticket. 

Advocates of stronger parties also assume that pressure group activity 
is inferior to activity taken within the party itself. Strong parties are held 
to be the natural foes of pressure groups.’ But is the transference of 
pressure group activity into the party fundamentally compatible with the 
idea of two strong parties? }* There can be no doubt that such transference 
of influence is logically compatible with the existence of many small 
relatively fanatical . arties. The farmers could organize a farmers’ party; 
the veterans, educators, labor unions, and small businessmen could do 
the same. Such a development, however, is the antithesis of the strong 
two-party system which the proponents of more centralized parties are 
urging. The real choice is between a relatively weak two-party system with 
many outside interest groups or a very strong multi-party system with few 
nonpartisan interest groups. The latter development involves a funda- 
mental reconstruction and reorientation of American socioeconomic life 
which might easily threaten the stability of the Republic. This would 
be too high a price to pay for the subjugation of pressure groups. 


% Frazier Reams, 9th Congressional District, Toledo, Ohio. 
10 Minnesota and Nebraska elect their legislators on a nonpartisan ballot. 


11 For example, see Elmer E. Schattschneider, Party Government (New York, Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 
1942), p. 208 et seq. 


12 It is universally admitted that the proliferation of interest groups is one of the distinguishing features 
of American politics. (For example, see Report, p. 34.) But it is important to note that this pro- 
liferation occurs not only at national, but also at state levels. For instance, both Pennsylvania and 
New York have strong state parties; yet effective pressure groups exist side by side with the parties. 
The situation in states with active two-party systems does not bear out the idea that strong parties 
and pressure groups are necessarily mutually exclusive. 
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One of the major suggestions for the reform of the American parties 
is the establishment of a central party council which would function 
as the prime agent in the co-ordination of party policy; its purpose, in other 
words, would be to maintain party responsibility. The suggestion illustrates 
the increasingly administrative or even quasi-military approach to the study 
of political problems; and though this discussion is not a methodological 
one, we may note, and perhaps question, the organizational emphasis of 
this particular suggestion for party reform. Such an emphasis, seemingly 
priding itself on its “practicality,” points necessarily to the two prime 
requirements of organization: force and discipline. The Report, entirely 
true to its premises, therefore stresses repeatedly the need of nationally 
enforced party discipline. It suggests the use of presidential power in 
the maintenance of that leadership and discipline, and it argues with 
admirable and revealing candor that “greater program responsibility at the 
level of political parties is likely to appeal to administrators and the 
career officialdom.” '* 

We may well resort to a different kind of “practicality” and inquire 
how acceptable such a far-reaching reform of the party system would be 
to the electorate, let alone to the members of both parties. Can the 
political behavior of the average American, who is so obviously a tradi- 
tionalist and a gradualist, be altered by mere organizational reconstruction 
of what are, after all, voluntary associations? By this we do not mean 
to wave the flags of history and national uniqueness, the most pedestrian 
of all arguments against change. We are merely concerned with what 
appears to be a hierarchical and mechanistic approach to the problem 
of party responsibility. 

The proposal for greater party centralization is further justified by its 
proponents with the argument that public policy, both on the legislative 
and executive levels, is becoming increasingly national in character. It is 
held, therefore, that party policy, to be effective and responsible, must 
comply with this trend; that, as sectionalism as a conscious political 
interest is dying out in national life, party interest must follow the same 


trend. No one will deny the increasingly national scope of government 


responsibilities and obligations. Yet that does not necessarily mean an 
automatic and corresponding decline either of sectional interests or of 
regional and local political problems. If that were so, regional and local 
political concerns and interests would long since have declined in Amer- 
ican life, spurred on during the last two wars when considerations of 
national strength and survival were paramount. 


13 Report, p. 13. Cf. the nature and spirit of the “Hatch Acts’’ of 1939 and 1940 which might be inter- 
preted broadly as the antithesis of this doctrine so far as administrators relate to party structure and 
organization. 
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The question therefore arises whether the insistence upon greater 
national party organization and a more “national” scope of party platforms 
is based on the assumption (which the Report seems clearly to suggest) 
that party programs will be the more “meaningful” as they become more 
national in scope. It is perhaps this assumption which is the ultimate 
justification for the call for greater party discipline. Hypothetically, 
national party programs need not conflict with sectional interests. A 
program which is the result of compromise between sectional interests, 
or even between interest groups, is not necessarily less “meaningful” than 
a program aimed exclusively at the level of national policy. A foreign 
policy program is meaningful because it is concerned only with the 
national interest; but even and particularly there, we are conscious of the 
strength of domestic regional and group interests and of their influence 
upon the determination of policy. Does the strength of that influence 
necessarily make for national weakness? That it may contribute to an 
indeterminate foreign policy with lamentable frequency cannot be denied. 
But does the answer then lie in as radical a change of domestic political 
processes as is suggested? A growth of general political intelligence may 
well be a better and more convincing answer. 

Perhaps the central question is simply whether democracy is best 
realized through strong parties (“strong” meaning highly disciplined) or by 
a strong electorate organized in a variety of ways, including political parties. 
Such a variety of organization may be an expression of democratic strength 
of a different kind, representing and expressing the variety of ideas and 
desires of a people as diverse and as active as are Americans. A further, 
if subsidiary and tactical, question which should not be ignored is whether 
legislative responsibility, which in this country is responsibility by both 
parties, would be actually increased by greater internal party responsibility 
and by two party programs. The latter may be sufficiently distinct to 
offer a “meaningful” choice, but would be bound to impede the kind of 
interparty agreements upon which the smooth functioning of Congress 
and of the state legislature depends. For “on its official side, the party 
is unitary; on its unofficial side, it is pluralistic. It is consensus while it 
tries to create consensus. Its success in America has depended on its 
maintaining the double role.” ** 


IV 


Many party reformers, including the authors of the Report, agree that 
a multiparty system would be unfortunate. It is an axiom of American 
politics that American political institutions and processes rest upon the 
two-party system whose benefits, as compared with a multiparty pattern, 


4 Alfred de Grazia, Public and Republic (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951), p. 209. (Italics in the 
original.) 
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are evident. The Report therefore rightly stresses the danger of disinte- 
gration of the two parties either by direct presidential appeal to the voters 
or by the voters’ dissatisfaction with the vagueness of party programs. 
Approval of the two-party system must, however, not be an uncritical 
one. It must rest on a proper awareness of the federal principle which, 
on the one hand, makes possible virtual one-party rule over large sections 
of the country;'® and, on the other hand, permits the rise to power on a 
local or regional scale of third parties. If we therefore consider the prob- 
lem of party reform and party responsibility from the point of view of 
the two-party system and its maintenance, it resolves itself into these 
two seemingly conflicting questions: 


1. What kind of reform does the American party system require in 
order to extend the two-party system into sections of the country where 
the voter has little, if any, meaningful choice; where the growth of 
second, third, and perhaps even more parties is highly desirable in order 
to offer the voter purposeful, alternative programs in terms of specifics? 


2. How must the party system be reformed in order to prevent the 
growth of a nationwide multitude of parties? 


The Report warns of the danger inherent in the rise of extremist 
parties due to “the incapacity of the two parties for consistent action 
based on meaningful programs.” ?® Even if we assume knowledge of 
what is “meaningful” (which American history hardly corroborates) and 
grant the somewhat alarmist premise that the mere vagueness and incon- 
sistency of the policies of the two major parties causes the rise of new 
extremist parties, can that particular fire be fought with anything but fire? 
In short, more “meaningful programs” of the two parties can mean little 
else but more specific though perhaps not necessarily more doctrinaire 
programs. It must be admitted that the dividing line between “specific- 
ness of policy” and “program according to doctrine” is a thin one, as a 
glance at the European party systems shows. Another glance at those 
systems, warning examples of the erosion of the political grass roots 
through political doctrine, indicates that the splitting of the electorate into 
a multiplicity of parties which occurred through the increasing radicaliza- 
tion of party programs, in turn was the logical result of what we might 
call competitive program specificness. The Scandinavian multiparty system 
is often cited as counterevidence, and is at times suggested as a model 
for a more “meaningful” American party system. However, the stability 
of the Scandinavian party system rests upon general agreement as to 





15 See, however, V. O. Key and Alexander Heard, Southern Politics in State and Nation (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1949) for empirical evidence on the fluid and varied nature of the system. 


16 Report, p. 92. 
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the positive social and economic functions of government, a subject which 
is the very core of party dissent in the United States. The practical 
obstacles to greater concreteness of programs of the American parties are 
immense in view of the diversity of regional and sectional interests. Since 
these interests are the major obstacle to program concreteness, the assump- 
tion is not too farfetched that any serious attempt at its attainment might 
threaten the very existence of the party at the national level. Another 
quite practical reason why competition between parties is carried on in 
terms other than those of specific programs is that the party leaders 
are fearful “of doing anything that would give the other party a good 
‘issue,’” a disposition which probably explains the lack of contrast be- 
tween the parties better than the charge of party irresponsibility or 
voter apathy.’’ 


V 


It seems evident that a major premise of the Report is that voting 
behavior will fairly easily accommodate itself to the new concept of party. 
It has been generally assumed by the proponents of more centralized 
parties that the job of selling the politicians on the idea would be more 
difficult than selling the electorate on it. This assumption, if in itself 
not antidemocratic, at least implies that voting behavior—voting habits 
and attitudes—constitutes no large obstacle in the path of party recon- 
struction. It is based largely on faith, for there exist little data to support 
it at this time. The principal studies of voting behavior'® show that 
voters are remarkably consistent, and that they are consistent in relation 
to their socioeconomic status. To refer to such consistency as “ancestor 
worship,” as Brogan and others have done, is beside the point. 

The similarity between major party platforms has led many to 
believe that there is no difference between the major parties. The elec- 
torate, they argue, has no real choice; and, in any event, whatever 
choice a majority of the voters may make has little significance. However, 
various studies of voting behavior’ attest to a marked difference in social 
composition of the major parties in two-party areas. It would seem 
reasonable, in view of this difference, to expect that the performance 
of Congress would differ according to the party in control. In actual fact, 





17 J. Roland Pennock, Liberal Democracy: Its Merits and Prospects (New York: Rinehart and Co., 1950), 
p. 224 


18 See especially Paul H. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet, The People’s Choice, How The 
Voter Makes Up His Mind in a Presidential Campaign (New York: Columbia University Press, 
2nd. edit., 1948); also, Gerhart H. Saenger, “Social Status and Political Behavior,’’ Vol. LI, Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology (July, 1945), pp. 103-113; and Edward B. Olds and David W. Salmon, 
St. Louis Voting Behavior Study (St. Louis, Mo.: St. Louis Chapter of the American Statistical 
Association, 1948). 


19 See especially Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet, op. cit., pp. 16-27; Saenger, op. cit.; and Murray S. 
Stedman, Jr., and Susan W. Stedman, “The Rise of the Democratic Party of Rhode Island,” 
The New England Quarterly, Vol. xxiv (September, 1951), pp. 329-341. 
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the qualitative output in Congress varies. considerably over a period of 
time. The Congresses of the Wilsonian and New Deal eras passed numer- 
ous great regulatory acts; yet few such acts were placed on the statute books 
during the period of “normalcy.” In short, while the electorate may show 
a fairly high degree of party consistency, a sufficient percentage of the 
electorate changes its views from time to time so that legislative changes 
do, in fact, occur. 


If the voters can influence changes in the tenor of congressional 
legislation at intervals, what may be said for the success of party leaders 
in attempting to accelerate such change through control over party 
personnel? Here again the comparative consistency of voting habits is 
relevant. The failure of the famous 1938 “purge” showed that Democratic 
voters generally preferred the primary candidate who was opposed by 
President Roosevelt. The preference of the electorate for the present major 
parties ds they are, is another important factor when considering the 
possibility of change in voting behavior. Public opinion polls show no 
great dissatisfaction with the present party system. The public generally 
adopts a negative attitude when the questions of reconstruction along 
liberal versus conservative lines or the creation of new parties are raised.?° 

Proponents of stronger parties usually assume further that the public 
may be easily induced to prefer programs to personalities in particular 
elections. Both for the parties in and out of power, the prime objective 
is held to be the creation of specific programs. This assumption runs 
counter to existing practice. The fact that, over a period of time, the 
tenor of legislative acts will vary does not indicate that in specific elections 
the public supports or desires to support a specific party program. A study 
by Woodward and Roper implies that personality is a very strong factor in 
determining the outcome of a given election.*! From the long-range point 
of view, Louis Bean concludes that the trend of the business cycle is the 
most significant single factor in determining party control of the presidency 
and of Congress.?? Bean’s study is concerned, of course, with party control, 
and not with qualitative differences in program. Yet both studies show 
how relatively insignificant is specificness of party program as a factor in 
existing voting behavior. 

The demands upon the parties for more specific commitments to the 
electorate, the call for more definite national programs, for a perpetual 
state of preparedness to assume the burden and responsibility of the gov- 
ernment, appear at first glance to be nothing but common sense. They 





2 An Analysis of Fortune Surveys dealing with these questions may be found in Murray S. Stedman, Jr., 
and Susan W. Stedman, Discontent at the Polls: A Study of Farmer and Labor Parties, 1827-1948 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1950), pp. 154-167. 

21 Julian Woodward and Elmo Roper, “‘Political Activity of American Citizens,’’ The American Political 
Science Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 4 (December, 1950), pp. 872-885. 

22 Louis Bean, How To Predict Elections (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948). 
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are the heart of every criticism of the American party system. They 
imply, however, nothing short of a complete change of voting behavior. 
They may be “realistic”: so far as efficiency in policy determination is 
a criterion, yet they are illusory as regards the disposition of the electorate. 
The question is how anxious are we to alter this disposition, even if 
such alteration were possible by some formula of social psychology. That 
disposition of the average voter has made possible the present system 
of constituent-representative relationship, which is one of remarkable 
closeness considering the size of the country and of the electoral districts. 
It has kept the voter close to and interested in the Government. It is 
that disposition which has made for a more tangible basis of popular 
government in this country—for a more “personal” basis, in several senses 
of the word—than would be possible by a system of increased party 
control. The greater the party control, the more the legislator is bound 
to the “boys in the back room” rather than to the “boys on the front 
lawn.” 


VI 


Criticisms of the existing party system often imply that under a 
reconstructed and centralized system the same party would normally 
control both executive and legislative departments. The idea of fusion 
of executive and legislative departments through the instrumentality of 
party is basic to cabinet government. Such advocates of cabinet govern- 
ment as Elliott?* and Hazlitt ** have built a case largely upon the alleged 
unworkability of any system of a separation of powers. But in this study 
our concern is not with the case presented by the avowed advocates 
of cabinet government; it is rather with those who argue that greater party 
responsibility and centralization can be achieved without reckoning con- 
clusively with the separation of powers principle. 

Such an argument necessarily assumes that normally the same party 
will control both Congress and the presidency. Whether this is to be 
accomplished through the establishment of national party councils, co- 
incidence of terms of office, or some other means, is not important. 
What is important is that, short of Constitutional amendment, there is 
no guarantee that the President and either house might not be of different 
parties. In terms of representation, the distinction between President and 
Congress is similar to that drawn by Rousseau in his comparison of the 
general will and the will of all. It is, of course, the latter which Congress 
now often represents. In any case, the proposals to establish party govern- 
ment would alter this pattern. 





23 William Y. Elliott, The Need for Constitutional Reform (New York: Whittlesey House, 1935). 
** Henry Hazlitt, A New Constitution Now (New York: Whittlesey House, 1942). 
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Let us hypothesize a very strong, disciplined party system in this 
country. Furthermore, let us imagine that for one reason or another 
the President and one or both houses represent different parties. What 
might be expected to occur in the highly important area of foreign affairs? 
Bipartisanship on foreign policy is often criticized on three principal 
grounds: First, that it is undemocratic in that the minority party by its 
acquiescence may contribute to its own demise; second, that it is immoral 
in that a totally false and misleading impression of national unity may be 
created; third, that it is incompatible with party government. 

It is the last charge which concerns us here and needs examination. 
Under our present party arrangement, with one or two exceptions the 
major parties have always co-operated in periods of external crisis. Co- 
operation was never a hundred per cent complete; but a working majority 
of each major party usually agreed with its counterpart as to the basic 
policies to be followed. Whatever opposition existed was likewise usually 
bipartisan; that is, it was not confined to a single party. A most significant 
demonstration of approval of bipartisan foreign policy, so obvious as often 
to be overlooked, occurred in the 1948 elections. Whatever else the 
presidential election of that year showed, it conclusively demonstrated 
support for Truman’s “bipartisan” foreign policy by repudiating the pro- 
posals of Henry A. Wallace. 

In principle, the proponents of party government are driven to the 
position that bipartisanship is per se an evil. They condemn the present 
practice where, instead of aligning themselves solidly on different sides 
of great policy issues, Senators and Representatives split into pro and con 
bipartisan blocs.?° Party allegiance becomes subordinate to sectional and 
regional interests. 

Few would argue that such an arrangement is an unmixed blessing. 
On the credit side, however, it offers the tremendous advantage of very 
great flexibility. It does not suffer from the rigidity which the existence 
of a really strong, well-organized opposition party would entail. The basis 
of consensus is broad enough to allow for compromise and thus, among 
other things, plays down any process of aggrandizement by the President 
at the expense of Congress. Some critics of the existing system express 
the fear that our traditional form of government may break down as the 
result of a series of crises in which congressional inability to co-operate 
with the executive is followed by presidential dictatorship.2° These fears 





25 The chief recent exceptions, simply pointing up the general rule, occurred over Far Eastern policy and 
reciprocal trade legislation. 

26 The possibility that this may happen is discussed eloquently by James M. Burns, Congress on Trial: The 

Legislative Process and the Administrative State (New York: Harper and Bros., 1949). 
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appear grossly exaggerated. Nevertheless, in the absence of cabinet 
responsibility under a parliamentary type of government, the prospect of 
a breakdown in democratic procedures would surely be aggravated rather 
than lessened by the existence of strongly disciplined and highly dedicated 
parties. If such a doctrinaire congressional-presidential impasse would 
be unfortunate in domestic affairs, it could conceivably be disastrous in 
the area of foreign policy. 


VII 


Finally, we are assured that no fundamental Constitutional changes 
are necessary. The Report argues that federalism and the separation of 
powers are not insuperable obstacles to the reform of American parties 
and the increase of party responsibility. Yet it is hard to escape the con- 
clusion that the authors of the Report consider federalism the source of 
many of the ills of the present party system. Perhaps we are not going 
too far afield in saying that the suggested reforms of parties here discussed 
rest on a certain misunderstanding of the nature of federalism, a mis- 
understanding indicated by the organizational, administrative approach. 
Is the belief, long held by some, that federalism is an outmoded political 
form, valid in any but an organizational sense? From the viewpoint of 
efficiency and smoothness of administrative operation (and, alas, policy- 
making), the argument is doubtless cogent. But is functional efficiency, 
after all, the most valid criterion in adjudging a constitutional system? 
In a way we are putting the cart before the horse when we aim, by 
whatever method, at an increase of party responsibility (in terms of a 
particular meaning of “responsibility”) at the cost of a profound alteration 
of the constitutional system. Instead, we might first inquire into the 
objectives of that system and then consider how a change of party 
structure would aid in accomplishing these objectives. Federalism, as 
Madison’s classic argument asserted,’ still is an effective guarantee against 
the threat of unlimited, undivided power, regardless of where concentrated. 
To be sure, concentration of power in the hands of parties supporting 
a list of programmatic demands is not the same thing as concentration 
of all political power; and the Hitlerian lesson-experience, while not com- 
parable, is nevertheless impressive. To prevent the former from leading 
to the latter requires a constitutional order of the kind which has served 
this country well for an impressive length of time. It has done so because 
it has made possible peaceful change with a minimum of internal and 
external party strife—a state of affairs eminently worth perpetuating. 





21 Federalist, No. 10. 
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The present debate on party organization is greatly needed.?* It may 
lead to constructive action. Yet the advocates of greater party central- 
ization, in neglecting or sidestepping the issues of profound Constitutional 
revision have not made an effective case. Their prescription may cure 
or kill the patient. To the patient, if not the prescriber, this is a matter 
of some importance. An alternate approach of long standing has been 
the suggestion to create cabinet government outright through Constitu- 
tional amendment. The separation of powers would have to go; the 
Senate would have to be abolished or in some manner shorn of most 
of its powers; the electoral system would require great alte-ations. The 
wisdom and practicality of such a remedy go as far beyond the confines 
of political feasibility as they do of this paper. Yet, if the party system 
is as ill as many appear to believe, it seems probable that only drastic 
action has any hope of producing happy results. But then, the severity 
of the illness is still open to question. 


28 The recent proposal of Senator Karl E. Mundt of South Dakota is worth noting. He suggests that 
Southern Democrats and Northern Republicans be formally united as a new party to oppose 
Administration Democrats. While perhaps quixotic, this plan shows that the question of realign- 

ment is politically alive. 
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I 


HEN CHURCH and state were separated, the severance was 
WV made against the will of the Church. The separation of industry 
and the state was carried out at the initiative of business. In these 
severances, the Church had had much to lose because its identification 
with governmental power had made its properties and privileges secure; 
but industry had much to gain because the state had begun to choke its 
progress and its profit-making. The state could not change rapidly enough 
to accommodate itself to new goods and new methods; moreover, no 
state could stand sponsor for—though it might permit—the means which 
industry was to use. The only way the enterprisers of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries could have used them was to have brought about 
complete separation and noninterference. 

Laissez faire meant to “let alone.” What the rising industrialists 
wanted to be let alone in doing were activities which would not stand 
examination even then: the employment of women and children in place 
of men, the payment of starvation wages, the maintenance of indefensible 
working conditions, and so on. There was also the even more fundamental 
matter of taking profit. Men and institutions once had got rich largely 
through the taxing power. That, of course, was the way of the Church— 
witness the “butter-and-egg cathedrals.” But business used a different 
method. As goods had come more and more to be sold for money and 
in wider markets, rather than produced for home use or exchanged locally 
by barter, the opportunities to make and sell them had tempted the 
adventurous. However, the guilds had first to be destroyed, since they 
were practically agents of the government; and this was accomplished in 
due course. The longest step had then been taken. After that, for a 
century, money-making was a matter of exploiting not only labor, but 
also consumers. That had been an early stage. A later one had been 
entered on when the corporation came into wide industrial use. From 
then on, it was the financiers—the underwriters and speculators—who 
made the large profits; the manufacturers, as such, fitted into a subordinate 
role. By this time the constitutional Forefathers had reached their graves. 
Finance had not been important in any real sense until after the Civil War. 
Along with machine tools, scientific management, telephones, and internal 
combustion engines, it was a characteristic of the decades before 1929, 
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but an important characteristic. The financier had inherited from the 
entrepreneur-capitalist what the entrepreneur-capitalist had taken away 
from government. He was now the policy-maker, the designer, the 
director-general of latter-day capitalism. 

The corporation, a Roman concept (collegium), was recognized in 
English common law long before its special uses in industry were thought 
of. For industry however, it possessed certain unique and priceless attri- 
butes. It could own, it could act, it could go on perpetually, quite apart 
from the fortunes of any of its creators or possessors. It was not a person, 
yet the law gave it a fictional individuality. It could be a tool, a screen, 
a collector of powers, a dispenser of benefits. It could erect immunities 
against disagreeable responsibilities. A corporation could own slum proper- 
ties; it could hire child labor; it could overcharge for goods or services; 
it could corrupt governments. In other words, it could perform many acts 
with which few individuals would care to be associated directly. Through 
share ownership, personal responsibility seemed remote because diluted. 
Many individuals shared in its gains who would have hesitated to do so 
in their own names. 

The possibility that these monsters might be created and might need 
control was another matter overlooked in the making of the Constitution; 
and, like all else having to do with industry, had fallen unmentioned 
among the residual powers of the states. The making of corporations never 
ceased to be formally a governmental matter. Corporations needed state 
charters to be brought into being; but a charter in one American state was 
good for operations in all; for, in the common law, corporations were 
persons, and the persons or citizens of one state could not be restrained 
from doing business in others. This delegation of governmental powers, 
it will be seen, was something like the delegation to the guilds. Transfer 
was made by charter and for the express purposes named in the document. 
But because the power had been overlooked in the writing of the Consti- 
tution, and so left to the states, there had been a number of such sources 
of power instead of one. This operated eventually to set up a kind of 
competition in granting charters so that the states with the least restric- 
tions and the widest permissions could get the most fees. Some of the 
resulting situations became scandalous, such as the one Wilson had cor- 
rected as governor of New Jersey, though the only result of that had been 
that New Jersey’s absentee owners moved on to Delaware. 

It was suggested many times that this chartering power be pre-empted 
by the Federal government. President Taft had a study made which, 
later, would be the basis for another during President Roosevelt’s first 
administration. But, at the outset, there were no limitations worth noting 
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in corporate charters. Permission was given for doing business of any ordi- 
nary sort without thought of exacting the right of regulation or even of 
serious scrutiny in return for granted powers. 

Indeed, charters were not thought of by their beneficiaries as granted 
powers, but rather as rights. That attitude was possible because of the 
competition among the sources of power. What one state would not 
grant, another would. It was unthinkable that anyone desiring to make 
a profit in any lawful way should be limited in undertaking it. This 
view could also have been taken by the national government, but it would 
have been taken as a matter of explicit policy, and not because of com- 
petition among governments which made the restriction impossible. 

By Constitutional omission and by the mechanism of the charter, 
rights belonging to the people and vested in their Government had been, 
to all intents and purposes, stolen; and, what was apparent also, was that 
this process had become a completely accepted one. A person who ad- 
vanced objections based on governmental rights in the production of goods 
and services would have had his argument dismissed without consideration. 
Economic affairs were matters for individuals or corporations to carry on 
and from which to make money. That was a simple proposition, never 
seriously challanged; and it suddenly became, in the nineteenth century, 
both right and good. 

What followed from this—how this tolerance was presumed on— 
was amazing. Through the mechanism of incorporation, social functions 
of the most crucial sorts were appropriated to the uses of money-making. 
Capital was allocated, production arranged, the places and terms of 
people’s livings fixed—all with a primary view to probable profits—and 
Government did not interfere. To suggest that these were matters too near 
to social management for unco-ordinated profit-making would have been 
to incur social stigma which only a few daring reformers dared to risk. 


II 


The riotous reception given the document adopted in Philadelphia in 
1787 had not been without cause. Shrewd readers who had been neither 
rich merchants nor landed gentry had seen what the intention was, and 
how little they were likely to get out of it. They saw themselves being 
taxed to pay for debt assumption; they saw power being taken away from 
state legislatures hitherto responsive to “the mob,” especially in the matter 
of staying debts and cheapening money. And, they asked, where were 
the protections for their traditional liberties?’ When volunteer soldiers 
had been needed, a good deal had been heard about these things; but they 
had gone without mention in the draft Constitution which the states were 
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asked to ratify. There was deep disturbance and it really looked for a 
time as though ratification might not be carried through. It was pointed 
out that it was all illegal anyway, because the method which provided 
for change in the Articles of Confederation had been ignored; what had 
been done in Philadelphia was alleged to be a coup d’état of the ruling 
oligarchy. Why, then, should the people’s representatives consent to it? 
It was all this, going on for months, which called out the Federalist papers. 
As political essays, these were significant; but, no matter to what length 
they ran, they could not explain away the grievances of the people: the 
most cherished results of the struggle in England against governmental 
abuses had been completely ignored in Philadelphia. 

There was never any good explanation for the omission of a Bill 
of Rights except the obvious one that the authors had been looking after 
their own interests—property interests—and had thought it unimportant 
to mention any others. Brought up sharp by something like the threat 
of popular uprising, they had made no great objection to accepting, as a 
condition of ratification, the first ten Amendments. It would have sur- 
prised the drafters, as it would also have surprised the rioters, to know that 
the Bill of Rights would prove to be as important a protection for corporate 
as for individual interests; that, in the years to come, the personal “liberty,” 
which English colonists thought ought to be inviolate even against the 
state, would serve to elevate corporations to a position beyond the reach 
of the Government. 

Among the liberties enumerated in these amendments several were 
to be important to those fictional “persons,” the corporations, which the 
states were to charter so freely that their coming into existence was a 
matter of course once the idea for one of them had generated itself in some 
businessman’s head. It was the Fifth Amendment which carried the 
innocent phrase whose use destroyed so many liberties it had been 
intended to preserve. The passage reads, it will be remembered: 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, 
unless on a presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising in the 
land or naval forces, or in the Militia, when in actual service in time of War or public 
danger; nor shall any person be subject for the same offence to be twice put in jeopardy 
of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for public use, without just compensation. 

The subordinate clause which has been italicized bore a relationship 
to the whole which was significant. Taken in its setting and at its obvious 
relative value, this Amendment had been a restatement of ancient aspira- 
tions. It called up a picture of a long list of old grievances, such as double 
jeopardy, the extortion of confessions, and arbitrary seizures. In the due 
process clause, here italicized, life and liberty had preceded property as 
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values which even a sovereign might not impair. The list represented 
rights for which men had striven persistently through the ages, shedding 
blood in countless struggles for their establishment. Of them all, not 
one was an attribute of a corporation. Nevertheless, because the words 
were “no person shall . . . be deprived . . .,” and because a corporation 
was legally interpreted as being a “person,” it followed that taking property 
from a corporation might not be done except in such ways as the courts 
might define as due process—this in spite of the occurrence of “property” 
in juxtaposition to “life” and “liberty” which so obviously were character- 
istics a corporation could not have. 

All ten Amendments were limitations imposed on the Federal govern- 
ment in its dealings with persons. It had not been sought at that time 
and in these ways to limit the actions of state governments; but that, too, 
was done later. Under well-known circumstances—after the Civil War 
and to prevent the Southern states from nullifying the gains to the slaves 
which had been won on the battlefield—the Fourteenth Amendment re- 
peated the phrase “due process” in this passage: 

All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein they reside. No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws. 

There followed four other sections, and the whole Amendment had 
the effect of bringing the newly enfranchised Negroes under the protection 
of the Federal government and of further affirming the Bill of Rights. 
But the affirmation now ran against states, as well as the Federal govern- 
ment. These were liberties which inhered in human beings. Yet the word 
used in the due process clause of both amendments was “person.” It was 
incontestable that the authors of the Fourteenth Amendment extended 
Federal powers into a hitherto reserved domain. Were they, by then, 
aware that the due process clause of the Fifth Amendment had a mean- 
ing beyond the writers’ intentions? Had they meant, under the guise of 
establishing the rights of Negroes, to establish those of corporations, too? 

With the Fourteenth Amendment there began a controversy too long 
and too bitterly fought to have been settled satisfactorily to anyone who 
lived through it. Whatever the sponsors of the Amendment had intended, 
their apparent gains were severely restricted almost at once in the 
Slaughter House Cases." The Court professed to believe that it was not 
intended.“to destroy the main features of the [State-Federal] system . . .” 
even though it had been “thought proper to impose additional limitations.” 


116 Wall. 36 (1873). 
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The State of Louisiana could, if its legislature so determined set up the 
monopoly it was contemplating. In Munn v. Illinois,? a few years later, a 
state was permitted to fix rates for the storage of grain. This opinion 
checked the attempt to create an area of absolute freedom for business 
enterprise. Beginning with the fiction of corporate personality, there had 
been established liberties which first the Federal government and then the 
states might not invade. But the Supreme Court had now saved the 
powers of the states* and these powers were gradually defined and 
widened until, in 1913, there was a long list of occupations affected with 
some public interest warranting state regulation. 

The possibilities in the Fifth Amendment held the real interest in the 
early 1930’s. The New Deal was about to become a national phenom- 
enon—the attempt of a government, made federal by original compromise, 
to reach for instruments more than a century old which would meet its 
national responsibilities. Its greatest handicap in this attempt was a line 
of cases which, after World War I, had reversed what had until then 
seemed to be the trend of juridical construction concerning the Fourteenth 
Amendment; and in the Tyson Case* seemed to undermine the whole 
doctrine of regulation except as it applied to obviously common callings. 
Chief Justice Taft had put it bluntly: “It has never been supposed since 
the adoption of the Constitution that the business of the butcher, of the 
baker, the tailor, the wood chopper, the mining operator or the miner was 
clothed with such a public interest that the price of his product or his 
wages could be fixed by state regulation.” This, it will be seen, had been 
actually a judicial recognition of laissez faire. It was, however, limited 
to recognition within the states. How about industry and commerce which 
overran these boundaries? That question the New Deal was to raise in 
acute form. The Schechter Case,> the Nebbia Case,* and other famous 
decisions would precipitate a long overdue Constitutional debate in which, 
however the victory might appear to run, the power of the national 
government in economic matters would be immensely increased, if not 
established beyond argument. Much bitterness would be involved and 
many maneuvers undertaken. But, looking back, it would seem to have 
been inevitable. When, however, President Roosevelt faced: his new 
responsibility, and inquired of himself what powers the Federal govern- 


294 U.S. 113 (1876). 


3 The man who had been Chief Justice during years certainly as formative as the regimes of Marshall or 
Taney, was Morrison R. Waite. A Life written by Bruce R. Trimble detailed his move to the 
frontier country in Ohio, his rise as a corporation lawyer, and his work as Chief Justice. It did 
not account for a railroad lawyer turning against the railroads; nor was the majestic language of 
Munn v. Illinois made to seem altogether a natural development, but it carried exploration into 
these and similarly significant matters further than did Mr. Frankfurter’s more purely technical 
account of the commerce clause interpretations. So began a fruitful chain of legal speculations. 

*Tyson v. Banton, 273 U.S. 418 (1926). 

5 Schechter Poultry Corp. v. U.S., 295 U.S. 495 (1935). 

® Nebbia v. N.Y., 291 U.S. 502 (1934). 
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ment might have, he could find no answer because actually there was 
none. All he could be certain of was the existence of a politically hostile 
Court whose precedents might all too easily allow it to deny the Govern- 
ment the powers that the new President realized it would need. Business 
would not willingly give up the status established in so many struggles. 
True, it was frightened almost to death and consequently ready to con- 
cede that the Government might do unusual things in the way of providing 
benefits such as were offered by the R. F. C.; but its lawyers would never 
lose sight of the permanent questions involved even in this. They had 
been undermining Government for generations; they would not reverse 
their attitudes at a moment’s notice. The Liberty League would find its 
most numerous and ardent clientele among corporation lawyers who 
would not admit even to themselves that they had all along supported 
what was merely expedient and even, perhaps, wrong. 


Ill 


The curious history of the due process clauses, considered together 
with the prevailing approbation of business, explained something of the 
way in which important powers of government had been lost.’ The point 
has been made that this was a range of subject matter which the makers 
of the Constitution had overlooked, though as a matter of intention they 
undoubtedly had been mercantilists, and so would not have exempted 
business from the theoretical reach of government if they had touched the 
subject at all. Separation of powers and divided sovereignty were of course 
the characteristic of American governmental machinery which had made 
possible the loss of powers. Divide and conquer was an old military 
maxim easily borrowed by others for their purposes. When _ business 
became so powerful that it could challenge the power of the state, and 


7 Mr. W. H. Hamilton, in a fascinating article (Ethics, April, 1938) has traced the rise of due process 
and the lodgment within that constitutional doctrine, almost accidentally, of defense for free com- 
petition. Quotation does violence to such an account. With due apology, certain sentences from 
the closing paragraphs follow: 

‘Due process was fashioned from the most respectable ideological stuff of the later nineteenth 
century. The ideas out of which it was shaped were in full accord with the dominant thought of 
the age. They were an aspect of common sense, a standard of economic orthodoxy, a test of 
straight thinking and sound opinion. In the domain of thought their general attitude was omni- 
present. In philosophy it was individualism; in government, laissez faire; in economics, the natural 
law of supply and demand; in law, the freedom of contract. . . . The wonder is not that laissez 
faire made its entrance but that it found so insecure a lodgment within the Constitution. . . . Even 
when it was at last accorded constitutional standing, its victories were often obtained by the narrow 
margin of five to four. Its triumph did not come until half a decade after the turn of the century, 
when it had ceased to be common sense, when legislators were forsaking their precepts, and when 
in philosophy, economics, and government it was on the way out. . . . It seems strange that so 
many jurists stood steadfast against the seductions of laissez faire; history, political science, and 
economics can boast of no such record. Or it may be due to the older and established doctrine 
that the state might intervene with regulation to promote public safety, public health, public 
morals and. public welfare—against which the cause of the independence of the business system 
could achieve only partial success. Or does the whole story, in irony, paradox, and compromise, 
derive from the innate conservatism of the law—a rock of ages which even the untamed strength 
of laissez faire could move but could not blast?” 
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when it became so vulnerable that some escape was necessary, its lawyers 
had found the dividing already done. “Due process” had operated in this 
way: when the states had seemed to be a threat, the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment had been made to supplement the Fifth. The courts had persistently 
refused to give up for the states all that Taney had kept for them; but in 
Taft’s time they had yielded and had cut the states’ powers down to 
nearly nothing. 

The commerce clause in the Constitution had been harder for the 
lawyers to handle, since the intent of the writers had been even clearer 
than in the case of due process, but they had made a brave try. Marshall 
had begun it in Gibbons v. Ogden. He had made it impossible for a 
state to regulate interstate trade; but, he had said, commerce was some- 
thing more than “traffic”; it was “intercourse” between nations and parts 
of nations in all its branches. Thus the great nationalist had, by changing 
the word, created more implied powers. “Should a collision [between 
State and Federal law] exist,” he had said, “it will be immaterial, whether 
those laws were passed in virtue of a concurrent power ‘to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several states,’ or, in virtue 
of a power to regulate their domestic trade and police. In >ne case and 
the other, the acts of New York must yield to the law of ‘-ongress. .. .” 
This decision had been extremely useful in allowing the . evelopment of 
the canals, railways, and roads which had made American expansion 
possible. It had kept interfering states from hampering growth, as they 
would have done again and again, in their own interest, if they could. 
Marshall never went so far as to give Congress exclusive jurisdiction; 
the sensitiveness of the South on the slavery question had kept him from 
doing that. His concern, as Dean Alfange has said, had been “less that 
commerce should be regulated than that it should be regulated by the 
states.” * But Congress did not act in Marshall’s time. There had been 
a void which one state or another had always been trying to fill, and 
Taney had been disposed to allow it to be done, but only in the absence 
of Federal action.'? This, however, had been enough to be a serious 
limitation on commercial expansion. The encroachment of state power 
had been set back severely again in the Wabash Case™ which had had 
the effect of making Federal jurisdiction over interstate commerce ex- 
clusive, so that even if Congress had not chosen to act, the states could 
not. In the end, Congress had acted. The Interstate Commerce Act of 


89 Wheat. 1 (1824). 
® Dean Alfange, The Supreme Court and the National Will, p. 137. 

10 Cooley v. Port Wardens, 53 U.S. 299 (1851), and Peik v. Northwestern Ry., 94 U.S. 164 (1876). 
11 Wabash Ry. v. Illinois, 118 U.S. 557 (1886). 
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1887 had established regulation of common carriage. But this had gone 
no further than English common law had gone; it had merely settled 
where an old power was to lie in a single instance of control. 

There had followed on this most of the struggles of an expanding 
industrial society. These struggles had had many aspects; but at their 
center there had always been the question whether, as the people through 
their legislatures demanded control over business, it should or should 
not be denied. The only problem had not been whether the justices could 
find it in their legal consciences to stretch “due process,” first to the pro- 
tection of small manufacturers, then to large corporations, and, finally, 
to giant holding companies; or whether “commerce among the states” 
meant the price charged for a can of corn, or a bar of soap, or even 
whether it involved the conditions under which poultry was slaughtered 
in New York and pants pressed in New Jersey. It had not been so simple 
as that. In every case there had been still the matter of jurisdiction. 

Caught by the “commerce clause” where the business was interstate and by the 
“due process” clause where it was local, the states had lost effective control of business. 
Corporate enterprise had found in these clauses, as interpreted by the Supreme Court, 
an almost impenetrable armor against state interference.” 

There had been indignation—plenty of it—abroad in the land. It had 
reached a climax in the passage of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890. 
But when even the lobbies had failed big business, the courts had 
stood firm. 

In the Sugar Trust Case,’ five years after the Anti-Trust Act had 
been passed, Chief Justice Fuller had closed his mind to the looseness of 
construction needed to validate the Act and had said: 

The fact that an article is manufactured for export to another State does not of 
itself make it an article of interstate commerce. . . . Contracts, combinations, or con- 
spiracies to control domestic enterprise . . . or to raise or lower prices or wages, might 
unquestionably tend to restrain external as well as domestic trade, but the restraint 
would be an indirect result... . 

The Chief Justice had gone on at some length to say that if Federal 
power was allowed to extend so far as this, nothing would be left for the 
states. Congress had not meant, he said, 
to assert the power to deal with monopoly directly as such; or to limit and restrict the 
rights of corporations created by the States or the citizens of the States in the acquisi- 
tion, control, or disposition of property; or to regulate or prescribe the price or prices 
at which such property or the products thereof should be sold. 

This, of course, had been exactly what the Congress had intended, 
and the opinion had been a deliberate misinterpretation of legislative in- 
tent. The Justice had been right in one respect, however. There had been 


12 Dean Alfange, op. cit., p. 146. Mr. Alfange’s brilliant account of these changes in interpretation has 
een closely followed by the author. 


13 U.S. v. E. C. Knight Co., 156 U.S. 1 (1895). 
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no disposition to regulate prices; that would have been unorthodox. 
Nevertheless, it had been intended to “deal with monopoly as such” and 
to “restrict the rights of corporations created by the States.” There were 
no other kinds of corporations except those so created; and the Congress 
(driven by the Progressives and held back only momentarily by lobbyists 
and their legislative allies) had meant to break them up, make them 
compete, and in this way establish fair prices and fair trade practises. 





and 
specially the Progressives who hoped for iustice with hase , 
especially the Progressives who hoped for justice without bureaucracy. 


This had been the automatism for which men had been longing 


This case had illustrated the dangers big business had had to face 
in a representative democracy—at least in that of the United States. 
The tendency to favor littleness had been a simple vote-getting reaction of 
politicians. Big business, really big business, had possessed few votes. In 
late years not even its employees had been politically loyal, and the 
smaller fellows had always been envious. Money alone did not make the 
political mare go. Technological superiority had proven not to be an ade- 
quate defense, either, since most monopolists had not had the sense to 
reduce their prices when they might have, and so be able to appeal to 
contented consumers. Every hand had been against them—including their 
own, for it would not be hard to show that they had been their own worst 
enemies. They had perhaps been right in fighting the Anti-Trust acts; 
these were regressive, anti-evolutionary laws; but they had gone about it 
the wrong way. Only at last gasp would any business man admit that 
public rights were involved in his enterprise. It was his own (or that of 
his stockholders, who were often stooges and usually inactive) to do with 
as he desired. These had been the days when even the railroads—common 
carriers and so immemorially subject to control—had said “the public 
be damned” and had let it go at that. 

If, in the 1900’s, a fumbling and confused policy toward big business 
had come out of the turmoil of the 1880’s and 1890’s, the businessmen 
of the earlier days shared the responsibility with their lawyers. Their 
lawyers had often become presidents or chairmen of the boards of directors 
of large enterprises; they had often become judges, too. Lawyers, also, 
had often gone to Congress; but for the most part they had been small- 
town lawyers who had had village moneylenders, merchants, or small 
manufacturers for clients and they had been no friends of big business. 
The courts had been the only unbought friends large enterprise had had, 
and they had been not too steadfast. The vast fortunes of the last 
decades of the nineteenth century and the first of the twentieth had been 
acquired in ways altogether too spectacular and the exploitation of the 
public, the bribery, theft, and cynical debauching of officials had been 
too thoroughly known. As it had turned out, all these antisocial activities 
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could be justified under the prevailing negative philosophy; but there had 
been strong protest. Actual punishment was not the only evidence of 
general disapproval. 

What had gone on, it must be admitted, had not all been bad, even 
by later more sensitive standards. The same men who had exploited 
and corrupted had also built. Technical progress had been made, even if 
public control had been weakened. Railways, pipelines, factories, and 
laboratories were in existence, a resource for the future—by lack of co- 
ordination and direction made partly useless, it is true, but nevertheless 
there. People in general had both admired and hated the big businessman; 
they had sought to emulate him, yet had never tired of hampering his 
efforts. They had believed that he had a right to his gains because they 
had believed in the struggle and competition through which he had got 
them; yet their envy and hatred had sometimes seemed to have no limits. 
The five or six decades preceding the Great Depression had had no parallel 
in all history for sheer disorder, confusion, and paradox. Everyone’s hand 
had been against everyone else’s with no effective regulator to intervene. 
And this, in the going acceptance, had been the way it should be, for 
was it not laissez faire out of which all good things came? 

Yet, looking back over the Supreme Court record there was discernible 
a trend or, rather, a double trend: toward barriers against state power, 
and toward the extension of Federal power. Cases like Wilson v. New," 
Stafford v. Wallace,’® and others, indicated a general direction. Not all 
the judges were former corporation lawyers; not all of them were even 
entirely orthodox in their economic views. Franklin D. Roosevelt was a 
lawyer—not, perhaps, a philosophic one, but one who nevertheless had 
the usual training which furnished at least a background when the modern 
dilemmas began to torment him. As he would begin to understand what 
a heroic job it would be to salvage something from the wreckage private 
industry had made of the nation, it would be sufficiently clear where the 
effective possibilities would lie. Nothing short of national action would 
have the least chance of success in a constructive way, and nothing short 
of national regulation would bring about reform. Any measures he decided 
to take could count on the due process clause having denied the states any 
right to object; and the best chance for the extension of Federal power 
would lie in the reinterpretation of the commerce clause. The alternative 
would be amendment, and that would be hopelessly slow. However, no 
one could appreciate better than he how slim was the chance that Chief 
Justice Taft’s dictum would be reversed by the Court as it was constituted 
in 1933: Taft had said that business could not be controlled,’® and that in 
1933 was the last word. 


14 243 U.S. 332 (1917). 
% 258 U.S. 495 (1922). 
16 [In Tyson v. Banton, 273 U.S. 418 (1926). 
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IV 


President Roosevelt was to be less puzzled about the institutions and 
groups needing “reform”: Louis McHenry Howe, with his implacable 
hates, would see to that, although Mr. Roosevelt would have similar help 
from others. The stock and commodity exchanges had to be made less 
like “casinos”;!7 holding companies must be killed; the international bank- 
ers must be restricted; and banking must be separated from investment. 
About all these reforms no Progressive dissent was expected. They were 
long overdue. There were people, however, who might think that the 
program—even linked to the most lavish use of the spending power—was 
not enough. Indeed, many would almost certainly feel this way. But 
agreement would not go far. Some would want to break up enterprise 
and return to competition; some would want to inaugurate a system of 
planning, co-operation, control, social management. These latter were to 
fight a losing battle. In an evolutionary sense, they would be right. Some- 
time, somehow, public policy would be shaped in the direction they 
would have had it take at once; but it would not happen quickly or easily. 
Orthodoxy would have too firm a hold in Progressive beliefs; control could 
be too conveniently likened to “communism,” which would long be a 
bugbear anyway; Darwinism, with its doctrine of struggle and of the 
survival of the fittest would still seem applicable to economic affairs. Very 
few would really believe in co-operation or in planning, and least of all 
the Progressives. Like generals, who are said always to prepare for wars 
on the pattern of the last one, the Progressives were beginning a New 
Deal outfitted with the strategies of The New Freedom and nothing else. 

The disorder in economic affairs, being complex, was hard to analyze. 
President Roosevelt, as he faced inauguration, had no fixed theories 
about it, and so was better off than the economists; but he had not really 
thought about it either and, at the start, had hardly the beginnings of a 
program in mind—with the exception, of course, of several orthodox 
reforms. He thought that with these, and with people fed and clothed 
who were hungry and cold, the emergency would be met. About this 
time, however, several disturbing notions were beginning to compete with 
the vague acceptances in his mind. One of these was the idea of planning 
and, along with it, the notion of balancing production and prices. Another 
was the idea that money in some way might be critically involved in the 
world’s troubles. Still another was that something might be done to 
further economic justice by using the taxing power. With these ideas 
for equipment he would wrestle honestly and with a sense of imminent 
responsibility through the months of his novitiate. 


17 As Mr. W. O. Douglas, later Chairman of the SEC, and still later Supreme Court Justice, put it. 
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Most sacred, it had always been thought, were the taxing and spending 
powers. It was well known to President Roosevelt and his associates that 
Mr. Justice Brandeis believed the taxing power to be the road to better- 
ment. This, of course, was because Justice Brandeis believed that nothing 
more was needed to break the hold of concentrated wealth. The power 
to tax was the power to make diminutive. The anti-trust laws were a 
forty-year old failure; they rested insecurely on the commerce clause. 
In the matter of taxes, the Supreme Court had again and again refused 
to go beyond the literal reading of the Constitutional provision: “The 
Congress shall have the Power To Lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts 
and Excises, to pay the Debts and provide for the common Defence and 
general Welfare of the United States; but all Duties, Imposts and Excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United States.” 

There had been some controversy even over these taxation clauses, 
plain as their words seemed. The nationalists had argued that there were 
two powers designated here—to tax and to provide for the general welfare. 
Others had argued that the permission was limited to providing for the 
general welfare through taxation. This later interpretation was the ac- 
cepted one, since any other construction would have nullified many other 
provisions of the Constitution, and the courts had always refused to 
examine any other possible purposes of the Congress in taxing and in 
spending. It was admitted, of course, that one class or group could not be 
taxed for the benefit of another, but taxes laid and gathered into the 
Treasury could be spent without Constitutional restriction. The question 
of benefit could, therefore, never be examined if the tax and the benefit 
were not associated in legislation. In effect, it might be that most taxes 
were laid on one class for the benefit of another. The Court, however, 
could never determine that, because, as it had once said: “.. . if a lawful 
tax can be defeated because the power which is manifested by its im- 
position may when further exercised be destructive, it would follow that 
every lawful tax would become unlawful, and therefore no taxation what- 
ever could be levied.” '* This doctrine released terrific potentialities which 
never had been used. Here was one Federal power against which the 
check of due process was impotent;?® and, apparently, the decision in 
Massachusetts v. Mellon,?° had struck down the last objection to the free 
use of the spending power. The Congress might say what general welfare 
was; and, in pursuit of this objective, it might spend without limitation. 

Tortured constructions, such as those applied to “commerce among 
the states” and “due process,” might have emasculated this power too. 
Why had it never been done? Perhaps because business interests had 
1 Knowlton v. Moore, 178 U.S. 41 (1900). 


1 McCary v. U.S., 195 U.S. 27 (1904). 
*© 262 U.S. 447 (1923). 
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never been seriously threatened by taxes. It had been Mr. Justice Suther- 
land (surely as reactionary a justice as the high court ever had) who had 
written the opinion in Massachusetts v. Mellon by which Federal contri- 
butions to state maternity care had been permitted. From his other judicial 
pronouncements, Justice Sutherland might well have been expected to be 
more foresighted than to have allowed this. Those responsible for the 
so-called “spending agencies” of President Roosevelt’s administration were 
to be thankful many times before the winter of 1935 that Massachusetts 
v. Mellon was of record. Long before this, however, when policies for 
reconstruction and reform were being turned over in the mind of the 
future President at Hyde Park and Albany, the taxing power was.put 
forward as the needed weapon. Certainly it had great possibilities. It was 
the only power left to Government which was unimpaired; but, of course, 
by its use regulation or control could be repressive only. It was thought 
that it might be a way to achieve some reforms, however, especially if 
reforms were to be defined by the Brandeis formula; but it was not 
apparent that it could be an instrument for constructive achievement. 
As he became President-elect, Mr. Roosevelt had been much more 
impressed by the possibilities which seemed to lie in various schemes for 
the management of money. Here, again, was a matter in which Pro- 
gressives would recognize a traditional grievance. Justice Brandeis him- 
self, before his appointment to the Supreme Court, had written a widely- 
read tract called Other People’s Money. It had dealt not so much with 
money as a mechanism as with the abuses of capital distribution. But 
money, credit, capital, and currency were always administrative matters 
on which liberals were not quite clear; that is, they were not familiar 
with the intricacies of finance, though they were certain that investors were 
exploited by financiers. Later on, W. Z. Ripley, in a book called Main 
Street vs. Wall Street, had made the same point as Justice Brandeis in 
a more formal, if not less passionate, manner. The financiers were certain 
to be roughly dealt with by the first progressive administration to come 
along. But no systematic change was in the cards, nothing like govern- 
ment recapture of the financing function. Indeed, Professor Ripley’s 
suggested reform had been reactionary in the true sense of the word, just 
as the Brandeis suggestion for the use of the taxing power had been. 
Ripley would have had measures taken to insure stockholder participation 
in management, which was by way of being lost through various devices 
such as the sale of non-voting shares. Frequently, control of an enterprise 
could be had by owning a very small amount of stock in proportion to the 
total capital investment, provided this stock carried all the voting privi- 
leges. President Roosevelt would seek the destruction of this and other 
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devices, such as the holding company, and all the Progressives would 
applaud him for it. None of this, however, was “radical” in the usual 
sense of the word. 

The money reforms would seem to have greater possibilities. Mr. 
Roosevelt, starting from scratch, so to speak, would look into them care- 
fully to see what could be done; and, in 1932, it seemed to him that some 
sort of action was necessary. The banks by then were in an alarming 
condition and the decline in values had jeopardized all sorts of credit 
institutions, including insurance companies. It began to seem like a choice 
between very general bankruptcy and such a complete reconstruction of 
values as could only be accomplished by Government action. Prices and 
values could be allowed to fall further until general reorganization should 
become necessary; or the financial institutions could be bolstered up by 
deliberate measures to raise prices. The latter led directly to the question 
whether the result could be accomplished through gold and currency 
management. There was also the alternative machinery already set up 
by President Hoover—the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. All this 
range of problems could not be divorced from international finance. Noth- 
ing could be done here without either foreign consent or without 
deliberately establishing a policy of isolation. 

It was a complex range of matters for an amateur to confront, even 
if he had nothing to do except to study. But Governor Roosevelt had 
all the pressures on his mind, all the demands on his time, that a prospec- 
tive President always has, multiplied a thousand-fold by an impending 
crisis. At first, he would have simply the feeling that there were grave 
abuses; but, later, he would realize that he faced a conspicuous instance 
of the loss of necessary governmental power. The Constitution had said 
plainly enough in Article I, Section 8, where the congressional powers 
were enumerated, that one of these powers should be “To coin Money, 
regulate the Value thereof, and of foreign Coin. .. .” If the doctrine 
of implied powers covered this matter also, it meant the Federal super- 
vision of all monetary arrangements. Here was another case, and a con- 
spicuous one, of imperfect foresight, for coined money—even paper money 
—was now less important than deposit currency, created by bankers as 
an incident to their profit-making business of loaning funds. The deposits 
they accepted were not simply put out again as loans; they were multi- 
plied many times and simply written on their books as deposits for bor- 
rowers who could then write checks, instead of paying obligations in 
coin. This had become a general practice. In theory, perhaps, the banks 
only had these powers delegated to them; in fact, however, they deter- 
mined policy instead of being integrated in the Treasury system. Here 
was another diversion of power which was no less serious because it had 
been generally accepted. Could the power be recaptured? If it could, 
to what use had it best be put? 
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V 


Any attempt to understand the decline of governmental power down 
to 1933 must begin and end in the problem of democracy. “Of the people, 
by the people, for the people” was the formula Americans traditionally 
approved. They liked to think that there was something in it—that, 
basically, power in society rested on consent, was used for the general 
welfare, and employed instruments in whose creation everyone partici- 
pated. Perhaps they not so much thought this was true as hoped it was 
coming about, or believed it to be something in the nature of a standard 
to which they should always return from excursions afield. 

The antithesis of the David Harum philosophy—the co-operative, 
generous, and sympathetic one—was intrinsic in any meaning of democ- 
racy relevant to the way the economy must work, if it was to work at all. 
Democracy implied that every man participated in government; yet Amer- 
icans appeared not to realize that. In their economic lives they tried to be 
David Harums. Without realizing it, perhaps, they became political David 
Harums, too. That may have been why latter-day democracy was so much 
profession and so little practice. Government was not something divorced 
from the rest of living, though Americans sometimes talked as though 
it could be. Just as there was a tendency to confuse education with 
schooling, so there was a tendency to confuse government with its more 
formal organization. Teachers were not the only educators—perhaps not 
even the most important ones; and officials were not the only governors— 
or even the most important ones. Far from being remote from the rest 
of life, government was a quality, an aspect of everyday conduct, of 
ordinary social behavior, in which all participated. It was not something 
which merely happened; it was something created daily and hourly as 
men went about their affairs. It had different realms and reaches; and, 
latterly, it made use of more delegation, more agents, more experts, though 
these, too, were part of the whole, sharing its behavior and its codes. 

In 1933, we were indeed, professing democrats and repeating demo- 
cratic aphorisms, but we were serving contradictory gods, who were 
devouring each other. There were those who said that all this analysis 
was a borrowing of trouble. It was argued that if Christianity could live 
peaceably with—and even support—competitive individualism, then, 
surely, democracy could be accommodated to it, also. The answer to this 
was that Christianity was not surviving too successfully; that the generous 
Christ of the Sermon on the Mount was made the patron saint of the 
moneylenders, who alone of all living beings He had felt the need to 
chastise. That we were not quite a lost people would be revealed through 
the years of the Great Depression. We would have not only fear and a 
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sudden sense of vast, dark chaotic forces threatening us, but also such an 
outpouring of kindness and neighborly feeling as no living person had 
seen in America. 

Those who had accumulated wealth would be like children who 
had discovered the fraud in the Santa Claus myth, but also had found 
a secure paternal love, something better and more dependable behind the 
disguise they had heretofore thought so beneficient. Little schemes to get 
the best of one another would all blow away at once, and the hoards 
gathered with such unremitting selfishness would all be valueless alike. 
There would be one thing we could do: we could work together, pooling 
what was left; we could share goods; and, in the chance to work, access 
to income, also. The astonishing thing would be, as we looked back 
upon this time, that although the people who had been ordinarily well 
off had gone without some comforts and had lost a good deal of face, those 
who had been poor would be better off than ever before, not only in 
food and shelter, but in outlook too. They would have discovered neigh- 
bors about whom they had never known; and some of the horror, the 
loneliness, and the sense of being outcast and forgotten would have been 
taken away in the midst of disaster. 

When we looked back on this time, we would be able to feel 
heartened about ourselves, our fundamental objectives, and our future. 
We would have made choices then which would run counter to many 
of the surface phenomena of American life, and against the cheap and 
cynical philosophy of our go-getters; against orthodoxy in economics, 
religion, and politics; against the view of government most of us held. In 
turning to each other in neighborliness, we would deny David Harum 
and reveal the profound usefulness of the Golden Rule we had learned 
as children and long ago put away carefully somewhere out of sight. 
The instrument we would then seek and use was the despised, the bought 
and sold, the debauched—the government! 

President Roosevelt, as symbol, agent, and vessel of our contradictions, 
our hopes, our external cynicism and our internal reaching for fellowship, 
would be understandable. He was like the rest of us and was not to be 
understood in any other way. His New Deal would not have turned out 
to be like us or in tune with the times if he had been different. The New 
Deal would be confused because we would be confused; it would cater to 
greed, while it stretched out a generous hand; it would be orthodox in 
economics, and still show a glimmer of understanding for economic 
evolution; it would be niggardly and, at the same time, spendthrift—and 
it would be all of these because that is what we were like, and what the 
man was like whom we had chosen to lead us. 
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Democracy was a quality in us which could not be killed any more 
than could the Christian ethic of kindness. Some of our ecclesiastical 
and other leaders may have been bad democrats and bad Christians, but 
in common men and women democracy and the Christian ethic not 
so much survived, as never were touched by struggle. The springs of 
national goodness and strength remained pure. Just as we got justice from 
those untrained in law, so we got religion not from theologians but from 
unspoiled hearts, and democracy from people who were not actuated by 
snobbery and selfishness. Our Constitution had been written not by simple 
men but why worldly ones with complex intelligences and mixed motives; 
it was possible that we grew strong as a nation not because of its govern- 
ance, but in spite of it. Despite our formal deference to the Court, the 
history of its affairs revealed that it had nearly always been wrong. It 
had been wrong about slavery, about child labor, about minimum hours, 
about wages and prices, about the regulation of business. In every instance 
of needed change, the justices—at least the majority of them—had 
sought to intervene and to prevent accommodation. They had not done 
it on Constitutional grounds (because, since Marshall, there had been no 
Constitution), but only on the judges’ concept of one. The Constitution 
had been made a convenient screen, and it was sheer cant to pretend 
that it was anything other than this. 

So, just as he was assuming the Presidency, Mr. Roosevelt—the tra- 
ditional Progressive, who had no love for businessmen and who distrusted 
bankers, and therefore did not share the whole false system of hero wor- 
ship, but who knew, technically, very little about finance and business 
in general—would be confronted with a breakdown in the production 
and distribution of goods and of the whole banking system. In considering 
what to do, he would have to learn not only elementary lessons in realistic 
economics, and unlearn most of his orthodox progressivism; but he would 
have also to use what instruments were available to him, both in the 
sense of what might be most efficient and of what would be thought suit- 
able and might ultimately conform to the prejudices of the justices. They, 
after all, would have the last say concerning immediate measures. 

Mr. Roosevelt in the whole fibre of his being, was democratic and 
Christian, not in the surface sense, not as one who repeats empty formulas, 
but in the sense of one who was that way, simply and disinterestedly. He 
would therefore seek those powers and those permissions which, as Presi- 
dent, a Christian and a democrat would need. 
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Lehrbuch des Volkerrechts: Vol. II. By Paut GuGGENHEIM. (Basel: Verlag 
fiir Recht und Gesellschaft. 1950. Pp. xxiii, 509-1044. Indexes.) 


The first volume of Guggenheim’s treatise on international law was 
reviewed in earlier issues of the Quarterly (Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 343-345; 
Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 290-291). The second volume brings this important 
work to an end. Naturally, the approach in both volumes is the same: 
Kelsen’s Pure Theory of Law as the theoretical basis; a highly realistic 
and sober approach; and a selected but full use of recent literature of 
national and international court decisions, and of the general practice, 
particularly the Swiss. 

This volume deals with the “procedural” aspects of international law: 
international delinquency and its legal effects, methods of peaceful settle- 
ment of international conflicts, international sanctions and attempts at 
reduction of armaments, and the laws of war and neutrality. 

This reviewer disagrees with the author on a number of points, and 
even holds the author’s position to be untenable in law. Some of these 
points of disagreement stem from the author’s orthodoxy in relation to 
Kelsen. The reviewer cannot accept the author’s teachings on the legal 
effects of “unconditional surrender.” Germany’s present legal position, 
for example, is very different from that of all her allies, although these 
allies had to surrender unconditionally, also. Neither can the reviewer 
accept the author’s teaching of the natural law doctrine of bellum justum 
as a norm of positive international law. The author himself ruins his 
stand by teaching also the bellum justum ex utraque parte as positive 
international law. 

Untenable is the author’s statement that international law makes war 
espionage a crime and directly applies to the individual charged with it. 
Making use of spies is not unlawful under international law. International 
law does not prescribe the punishment of the spy; it only authorizes a 
belligerent to punish a spy under its municipal law and only on the basis 
of a previous judgment. The Hague Regulations of 1907 do not prescribe 
that a spy “shall” be punished, but merely that he “ne pourra étre puni 
sans jugement préalable.” 

Equally untenable is the author’s teaching that carrying contraband 
is an international crime. Prize decisions abound which state clearly that 
this act is not unlawful. Here, as in breach of blockade and the escape of 
a prisoner of war, we have not to do with unlawful acts, but only with 
risky ones. That explains why the belligerent is allowed so to act only 
in flagranti, very different from the case of a murderer, for instance. 
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There are other points where this writer strongly disagrees. It is not 
correct to state, as does the author, that the Nuremberg Charter has, in 
several points, “changed international law.” The Charter neither was nor 
is general international law, and, up to now, is not even United Nations 
law; it is strictly very particular international law, a lex specialis ad hoc 
and ex post facto against a named group of individuals in the service 
of a conquered enemy. 

Unacceptable is the author’s distinction between “integral” and 
“discriminatory” neutrality; the latter is wholly unknown to general inter- 
national law. “Non-belligerency” is not a legal, but a purely political con- 
cept. The author errs when he states that this concept and its practice 
were invented by the United States. They were invented by Mussolini, 
and also practiced by Franco-Spain. 

Having made these criticisms, the reviewer hastens to add that the 
overwhelming part of this volume is excellent. The author gives a valua- 
ble, detailed investigation of the problem of international delinquency 
and of peaceful procedures of the settlement of international conflicts. 
Latest developments and new problems are everywhere carefully investi- 
gated. The author also makes, practically for the first time in a recent 
treatise on international law, a detailed investigation of the unduly neg- 
lected laws of war and neutrality. The experience of World War II is 
fully utilized; the enormously important state practice of Switzerland in 
this field is analyzed in great detail; the new Geneva Conventions of 
1949 are fully worked in. 

As a whole, this now happily concluded treatise on international 
law is a very personal and highly valuable contribution, and a truly mod- 
ern treatise. The reviewer takes particular pleasure in congratulating Pro- 
fessor Guggenheim on a great and difficult task, so well done. 


ae JoseF L. Kunz. 
University of Toledo. ' 


War or Peace. By JoHN Foster Duties. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1950. Pp. 266. $2.00 [cloth], $1.00 [paper].) 


War or Peace, an essay on United States foreign policy, written before 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, is in most respects pertinent and per- 
spicacious. While it adds little to a knowledge of policy, it is valuable as a 
general treatment and for its revelation of the attitude of one who plays 
a prominent role in foreign affairs. 

In the first part of his book, Mr. Dulles outlines the principal prob- 
lem confronting America—the threat of U.S.S.R. expansion through in- 
direct as well as direct aggression. In three additional parts, he discusses 
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the policies evolved to meet the threat up to 1950, the successes and 
failures of these policies, and his suggestions for their improvement and 
supplementation. 

Mr. Dulles obviously intended his book for a wide audience. Conse- 
quently there is an inescapable compression and oversimplification, and 
the problems are not presented with all their shadings and qualifications. 
It is doubtful, for example, that the dynamics of Russian expansionism 
are fully and adequately explained by Mr. Dulles’ brief selections from 
Stalin’s Problems of Leninism. On the whole, however, he displays 
astuteness in selecting the most telling factors from a complex of the politi- 
cal, economic, and ideological. 

It is interesting to read the suggestions for strengthening foreign 
policy in the light of the momentous international developments since 
the publication of the book. Considerable emphasis is placed upon a 
sincere bipartisanship in formulating foreign policy. It is maintained that 
bipartisanship has been absent in our Far Eastern policies and that, with- 
out it, little can be accomplished. It is implied that the administration has 
not sought it; it is not stated that it does not appear to have been desired 
by most Republicans, including even the late Senator Vandenberg. The 
author strongly recommends that communist China be given its seat in 
the Security Council, that all de facto governments be brought into the 
United Nations, and that the United Nations should mirror exactly the 
actual power distribution in the international scene. Obviously, 1951 is 
not 1950! Yet the major problem remains the same: devising means to 
wrest the offensive from Russia before American patience is exhausted 
and purely military considerations win a determining role in the formu- 
lation of foreign policy. 

In view of The Great Hysteria, the discussion of the role of the mili- 
tary is of particular importance. Civilian control implies “that the civilians 
in our government who make final policy decisions must be willing to ac- 
cept the responsibility of overriding at times the purely military judgment” 
(p. 234). 

For the most part Mr. Dulles would simply do better what is being 
done. He suggests an expansion and improvement of the Voice of Ameri- 
ca, and propaganda infiltration generally. “There is no use in having more 
and louder Voices of America unless we have something to say that is 
more persuasive than anything yet said” (p. 261). The book concludes 
with a plea for a spiritual revival in America in order to give the Voice 
of America some saleable content. This reviewer would have appreciated 
more specifics from Mr. Dulles devoted to this suggestion, and especially 


as to how it can be brought about. " 
CHARLES SCHLEICHER. 


University of Oregon. 
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Leopold Ranke: The Formative Years. By TuHeoporE H. Von Laur 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 230. $4.00.) 


Leopold Ranke was a firm believer in conservatism as a system that 
was compatible with the interests of the average citizen, and not simply 
with those of the vested interests. Von Laue’s book contains translations of 
Ranke’s essays and a biographical sketch in which the philosophy of the 
great historian and his methods of work and analysis are capably pre- 
sented. It is to be regretted that only “the formative years,” 1795-1836, are 
covered in the biography. 

The English translations of two of Ranke’s essays, “Dialogue on 
Politics,” and “The Great Powers,” comprise a third of the book. They 
illustrate both the dominating concern of the historian with political mat- 
ters, and the statement of biographer Von Laue that the frequently quoted 
phrase, “wie es eigentlich gewesen,” describes simply the starting point, 
not the ultimate objective of Ranke. Exhaustive investigation of the his- 
torical sources and accuracy in presenting their contents were coupled 
by Ranke with an attempt to find the inner meaning of things, to see “ ‘the 
hand of God’ behind the historical appearance.” 

Ranke believed that history thus studied should reveal the “truth,” 
and for him it did; in the political field he found it associated with the 
monarchial bureaucratic state, with the mid-century Prussia which he 
served. Some may question his conclusion in this respect, but few will 
question his observations in the Dialogue that in the state “The common 
advantage requires that everybody do what he is best fitted for,” or that 
“Taxes consume quite a significant share of the nation’s income.” 


i atieaeaiie- ait Claeh W. Harotp DALGLigsH. 


The United States in World Affairs, 1949. By Ricuarp P. Stessins. Intro- 
duction by George F. Kennan. (New York: Harper and Brothers, for 
the Council on Foreign Relations. 1950. Pp. xvii, 574. $5.00.) 


The issuance of this volume returns the well-accepted series of the 
Council on Foreign Relations to a yearly basis (the previous volume was 
for 1948-1949), and succeeding volumes are scheduled for early sum- 
mer publication annually. With the exception of the war period, The 
United States in World Affairs has, since 1931, attempted to give an 
authoritative and interesting over-all picture of contemporary United 
States foreign relations. Thus it always faces the task of presenting rather 
mature analyses of the immediate past—the period which, as George F. 
Kennan says in his introduction to the present volume, is the most neg- 
lected area of diplomatic history and the one most in need of under- 
standing. 
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The series, including this first contribution to it by Dr. Richard P. 
Stebbins, succeeds, on the whole, at a somewhat difficult assignment. Per- 
haps a valid observation, though not necessarily a criticism, is that each 
volume has tended to be an account of events around the world, by 
country or situation, which are important in international relations and of 
interest to the United States, rather than a treatment strictly of United 
States foreign policy or relations. The present volume and the others do, 
however, succeed in furthering the reader’s understanding and interpreta- 
tion of these relations. This reviewer has, for example, found Dr. Stebbins’ 
study to be a most useful text for those parts of courses in foreign relations 
which deal with the formulation and content of policy, as distinct from 
consular and diplomatic practice or the administration of foreign policy. 

Dr. Stebbins’ writing is free from bias, and his organization and space 
allotment in dealing with a complex and highly interrelated world scene 
is satisfying to the reviewer. The author takes up the story following the 
signature of the North Atlantic Treaty and carries it to various logical 
stopping points early in 1950. 

The treatment reflects the special interest of the United States during 
1949 in European affairs. Direct consideration of the Far East is more 
limited, but the chapter called “Search for a Far Eastern Policy” is one of 
the best summarizations in the book and is excellent background for the 
subsequent intensification of activity in that area. Attention given to the 
United Nations corresponds to the growing development of that organiza- 
tion in both political and nonpolitical (i.e., social and administrative) con- 
cerns. Other sections or chapters deal with the Middle East, the Western 
Hemisphere, and our relations with the British Commonwealth. An inter- 
esting discussion, also, is ““New Nations in the Making,” which is a con- 
sideration of the Italian colonies, the trusteeship system, and non-self- 
governing peoples. A selected bibliography and a chronology of world 
events during the calendar year 1949, add to the value of the book. 


oo . WILLiay NSON. 
Whittier College. J LL1AM Ropinson 


Russia and the West in Iran, 1918-1948. By Georce LeENczowski. (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press. 1949. Pp. xv, 383. $4.50.) 


To explore the background and circumstances behind the struggle be- 
tween Russian communism and Western democracy in Iran is the pur- 
pose of Professor Lenczowski’s book. He provides in this exceptionally 
readable volume an energetic history of events and protagonists in that 
country from 1918 to 1948. 

He has set forth a picture of Iran both as a pawn and as a checkmate 
in the struggle between Russia on the one hand, and Great Britain, Ger- 
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many, and the United States on the other. While the discussion of 
Russian-Iranian relations may seem unduly emphasized, this overemphasis 
is justifiable when the reader compares the amount and extent of Russian 
propaganda. By contrast the British propaganda is negligible and the 
American nonexistent. Lenczowski does a very creditable job in his study 
of these opposing propaganda methods and techniques. During 1942-1945 
he was press attaché at the Polish legation in Teheran, and the most in- 
formative part of the book is the portion devoted to that period. The story 
he tells is old, but the narrative of the war years and the postwar events 
to 1948—the British-Soviet invasion, the occupation, the Soviet intrigue 
and manipulation for an oil concession, the significance of the uprisings 
in Azerbaijan and Kurdistan, and the entrance of the United States into 
the Iranian picture—makes interesting reading. 

The feeling seems to persist, however, that more stories behind the 
facts could have been presented. The Iranian fight in the United Nations 
might have received more attention, providing, as it did, another arena 
outside of Iran proper where the aims of the opposing ideologies could 
have been analyzed with documentary corroboration. The relations of Iran 
with her Arabian neighbors are not fully explored and could have offered 
further interesting sidelights. Documentary sources seem scant. 

Iran is part and parcel of the new world rivalry—a rivalry based 
upon ideological differences and employing entirely different techniques 
from those of the old imperialistic rivalry for prestige and territory. As 
George V. Allen, a former American ambassador to Iran, writes in the 
preface, it is not a rivalry between great powers, but “a rivalry between 


big ideas.” ‘ 
Victor J. Town. 


Santa Barbara College. 


Documentary Textbook on the United Nations. By J. EUGENe Hartey. 
(Los Angeles: Center for International Understanding. 1950. Second 


Edition. Pp. 1,414. $12.50.) 


In this second edition, Professor Harley has considerably enlarged 
his volume of documents. A reviewer can scarcely do better than indicate 
the author’s list of additions and changes which include a new chapter 
on “Regionalism and the United Nations,” new materials on the work 
of the League of Nations and of the transition from the League to the 
U.N., a digest of the disputes handled by these two organizations, a table 
of forty-four vetoes in the Security Council, recent developments in the 
work of the U.N. and its specialized agencies, a list of cases decided by 
“the three world courts,” and a list of achievements of the U.N. to the 
date of publication. 
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The new volume contains some 1,400 pages, thus giving evidence of 
the extraordinary growth of international organizational activity, whether 
some of this activity be altogether effective or not. Documentation in- 
creases rapidly and confronts teachers and editors alike with an ever more 
difficult problem of selection. If a third edition is published, Dr. Harley 
undoubtedly will be faced with the problem of eliminating some of the 
material in the earlier ones. The present reviewer ventures to suggest that 
while the extended treatment of the San Francisco Conference and the 
Senate hearings provide an opportunity of capturing much of the spirit 
and action of that period, the claims upon space of the U.N. in action will 
probably mean that the Conference (1945) will need less than at present 
given to it. Many of the opening speeches at the Conference and much 
of the evidence given at the hearings were of a general character which 
may well give way to important documents emanating from the several 
international agencies now in operation. In the present edition, however, 
the reader will find a judicious balance between the general historic 
background, the League of Nations, the diplomatic preparations for 
San Francisco, and the constitution and activities of the U.N. and its 
specialized agencies. 

Special mention should be made of the selected bibliography (pp. 
1271-1414), and of the fact that in the list of contents the author has given 
the page of the selected bibliographies at the end of each chapter. It may 
be noted that although the work of the F.A.O. and W.H.O. is described, 
the constitutions of those bodies are not included. 


; ' LINDEN A. MANDER. 
University of Washington. 


The American Impact on Russia, 1784-1917. By Max M. Laserson. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1950. Pp. 441. $5.00.) 


Professor Laserson’s book is an almost encyclopedic survey of the in- 
fluence of the United States on Russia from the time of Catherine II to 
the fall of the Provisional Government in 1917. The author deals with 
official and unofficial contacts between the two countries. On the off- 
cial level, he writes about American ambassadors and their missions. On 
the unofficial level, he describes the influence of American authors and 
statesmen on Russian intellectual and official life. For example, he dis- 
cusses Jefferson’s correspondence with Alexander I, but he also describes 
Jefferson’s influence with the Decembrist revolutionists. He tells how 
Russian writers interpreted the United States to their readers—sometimes 
as a shining example of political democracy, and sometimes as the home 
of vice and political corruption. The author’s objective, as he says in his 
conclusion, is to show “the political and ideological impact of the United 
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States on the libertarian movement and reforms in Russia from the very 
beginning.” This impact would have been much greater, he argues again 
and again, if only American diplomats had been better informed about 
Russia—if, for example, instead of sending conservative Elihu Root as 
special representative, President Wilson had sent someone more in tune 
with and better informed about the political aspirations of the Provisional 
Government. 

Professor Laserson writes for the informed reader. His book is filled 
with fascinating side comments and interpretations of events in Russia 
but, except as they bear directly on his main theme, he does not describe 
fully the events on which he comments. This, of course, is as it should 
be in a professional volume written for a professional audience. Neverthe- 
less these encyclopedic side comments make the book slow, though re- 
warding, reading for those who are only generally informed about the 
subject. A full treatment of the ancillary events mentioned by Professor 
Laserson would require a multivolumed history. 

The author’s profound scholarship shows throughout the book. His 
citations come from many languages and cultures, and he has combed 
through the literature of his subject with exceeding care, picking out the 
small as well as the large events. All of these he has admirably fitted into 
his picture of Russian-American relations. For those who want to know 
more about the background of the present-day relations, this book will 
provide abundant information, as well as stimulating interpretations. 


so" Epwarp G. Lewis. 
The University of Illinois. 


The English Utilitarians. By JoHN PLAMENATz. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 
1949. Pp. 228. $2.25.) 


Students of political theory and philosophy will welcome this new 
study of the English Utilitarians. Although we have several extensive 
studies of the utilitarian movement, especially those of Elie Halévy and 
Leslie Stephen, what has been lacking is a relatively short, concise, critical 
analysis of the moral and political philosophy which characterizes the 
movement. Plamenatz has now provided just such a study, and it is a first- 
rate job. With it is reprinted Mill’s Utilitarianism. 

“Utilitarianism,” Plamenatz says, “is above all a theory of morals” 
(p. 23). He therefore gives major attention to moral theory developed by 
the utilitarians, and treats the political doctrines primarily as conclusions 
drawn from it. The legal theories tied to utilitarianism, and the social and 
political characteristics of the movement, are largely ignored. He writes 
with the assumption that careful, critical reasoning about moral theory is 
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important. The major assumptions of the key figures, their inconsisten- 
cies, and the difficulties in their arguments are laid bare in clear and sys- 
tematic form. 

Separate chapters are given to the thought of Hume, Bentham, James 
Mill, and John Stuart Mill, though the discussion also covers a dozen 
lesser figures whose contributions to and variations on the theory are 
sharply summarized. In the philosophical development of utilitarianism, 
Hume and John Stuart Mill stand out as the most important figures. 
Hume stands first because his thinking sets out the moral and political 
philosophy on which the work of the reformers, Bentham and James Mill, 
was based. John Stuart Mill stands second because by his refusal to stay 
within the narrow confines of the theory as presented by his father, he 
illustrates its difficulties of the doctrine, even when trying hardest to de- 
fend it. It is for this reason that Mill’s essay Utilitarianism is reprinted in 
this volume for, as Plamenatz remarks: “There is little to be gained by 
unraveling the tangled threads of Bentham’s fundamental arguments. 
But the case with Mill is different; the study of his confusions and errors 
is nearly always profitable” (p. 144). 

Plamenatz’ study is an excellent example of closely written yet stimu- 
lating philosophical analysis, and will be a valuable aid to students seek- 
ing to unravel the threads of utilitarian moral and political theory. 


= Cuar_es R. Nixon. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


Authority and the Individual. By Bertranp RusseLt. (New York: Simon 
and Schuster. 1949. Pp. 79. $2.00.) 


This slim volume contains the Reith Lectures delivered by Bertrand 
Russell over the BBC. Reading it, one is reminded that nearly a century 
ago another Englishman, John Stuart Mill, in his essay On Liberty ad- 
dressed his countrymen on essentially the same problem—how to preserve 
a large sphere of individual initiative and creative effort in the face of the 
powerful pressure for regulation and conformity. The belief that this 
liberty must have its greatest sway in the areas of our intellectual and cul- 
tural pursuits, and is less important in our economic pursuits, is shared 
by both Russell and Mill. Three differences separate them, however, and 
perhaps mark the shift in the problem that has taken place in the inter- 
vening century. 

First, whereas Mill could ignore the problem of international conflict, 
today there is the threat of a catastrophic war which, in Russell’s view, 
makes world government a prerequisite to any condition of real liberty. 
Second, they write from wholly different psychological perspectives. The 
simple pain-pleasure psychology of the utilitarians is gone. Instead, Russell 
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recognizes that the human psyche is a complex structure in which human 
drives, if blocked in one direction, will seek expression in another. Con- 
sequently, he argues, unless social organization can find adequate and so- 
cially desirable outlets for the competitive and possessive as well as the 
creative drives in men, our civilization will not survive. Third, where Mill 
saw the chief threat to liberty to lie in popular intolerance, Russell sees 
the current threat to lie in the excessive organization of our activities 





political, economic, and social. The answer is sought, therefore, not in 
the modification of popular attitudes, but in a change in our organizational 
patterns so as to allow more creative expression among the individuals 
and small groups who form the elemental units at the base of our or- 
ganizations. 

This is a lucidly written and yet meaty little volume. Though Russell 
does not attempt a detailed analysis of how the specific difficulties in our 
situation are to be overcome, he does set forth some of the big prob- 


lems in a thought-provoking fashion. . : 
itt CHARLES R. NIXON. 


University of California, Los Angeles. 


The Open Society and Its Enemies. By Kart R. Popper. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1950. Pp. xii, 732. $7.50.) 


Ever since its first appearance in England in 1945, this modern 
Summa of iconoclasm has established for itself a singular reputation— 
singular, in that it manages to offend such diverse schools as Platonists 
and Marxists, Aristotelians and logical positivists, the sociologists of 
knowledge as well as the admirers of Arnold J. Toynbee. Yet Dr. Popper’s 
scholarly performance is formidable enough to impress even the uncon- 
vinced. Such a well-balanced author as W. Y. Elliott, for instance, cites 
him in his Western Political Heritage no less than ten times, almost— 
but not quite—accepting Popper’s evaluation of Plato as the First of 
Fascists. 

In putting his reader on the defensive (cf. G. C. Field’s admirably 
reasoned but strangely subdued critique in Philosophy, November, 1946, 
pp. 271-276), Dr. Popper has so far escaped the danger of being attacked 
on his own grounds. It is easy to see that, like so many thinkers with Ger- 
man training, he tends to overestimate the role of the intelligentsia in 
politics. Thus Plato, whose greatness he concedes somewhat grudgingly, 
becomes responsible for two thousand years of statehood, and Hegel ap- 
pears as a Luciferian figure without whom a Hitler could never have 
risen. In that respect, Dr. Popper is merely swimming in the strong tide 
which engulfed many a Western thinker during the late, anti-fascist war. 
But precisely because he is a serious scholar (in comparison, Crossman’s 
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similarly inclined Plato To-Day seems an ephemeral effort), Dr. Popper 
ought to have resisted the temptation to project without restraint the is- 
sues of the present day upon a past society as dissimilar from ours as 
Plato’s Greece or Hegel’s Germany. 

Dr. Popper’s attempt to rewrite the intellectual tradition of the West 
in terms of a Catalaunian battle between freedom and tribalism leads 
him into the same prophetic fallacy which he combats so valiantly in 
others. What is it but another version of the hated thing, historicism, to 
assert that mankind is manifestly moving from the “closed” toward the 
“open” society? Had Dr. Popper confined himself to discovering an un- 
dulatory motion, his position would be much less open to the accusation 
that his main thesis is simply another example of too much reliance on 
a “self-evident truth.” The preface to the American edition seems to in- 
dicate that Dr. Popper has become somewhat less confident: “Most of 
my positive suggestions and above all the strong feeling of optimism which 
pervades the whole book struck me as more and more naive, as the years 
after the war went by” (p. viii). But he strongly rejects the possibility that 
his “depression” which, by the way, “has passed, largely as the result of a 
visit to the United States” (ibid.), may have been due to a wrong prem- 
ise. 

It is likely that his renewed confidence is inspired by the belief that 
the United States is the most successful example of what he calls “piece- 
meal” engineering, in contrast to the “total,” planned variety. It does not 
seem to have occurred to Dr. Popper that even in a liberal society, socio- 
economic acts do presuppose antecedent, if unconscious, choices between 
fundamental values. The instrumentalist approach in which he seems to 
see the ideal modus vivendi of a free community requires, no less than 
any other method, an agreement as to ends. With us, such agreement is, 
of course, the result of democratic compromise, not of dictation. But 
that is not the same as saying that our social engineering moves outside a 
given frame of general, if changing, predilections. 


James H. MEIset. 
University of Michigan. ' 


The Prodigal Century. By Henry Pratt Faircuitp. (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc. 1950. Pp. xvii, 258. $3.75.) 


This volume develops two major themes—our prodigality in the nine- 
teenth century and the problem it left for the present one. The argument 
runs as follows: 

Mankind was presented an unparalleled opportunity in the nine- 
teenth century by “the synchronization of access to the land of a whole 


hemisphere on the one hand, with the creation of the physical instruments 
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for exploiting that land on the other hand” (p. 58). In the face of this 
great possibility for the improvement of his lot, man chose to reproduce 
his kind in a degree hitherto unknown, to waste the resources of the earth 
in the most prodigal manner imaginable, and to support his actions with 
an economics of scarcity, a political theory approaching anarchy, a philos- 
ophy of positivism, and a religion of progress. So great was the legacy of 
the nineteenth century, however, that we were not able to destroy com- 
pletely the opportunity it presented. Today we may still attain plenty, 
peace, and freedom; but to do so we must reach a common agreement as 
to the meaning of life (“our own deliberate, realistic, consciously purpose- 
ful theory of progress”), and then develop the leadership and the follower- 
ship to realize our dream. 

The author’s development of the theme of prodigality is quite con- 
vincing, and the statistics and facts mustered in substantiation are im- 
pressive. In his treatment of population growth and its significance, he is 
especially provocative, and a very definite service is rendered when such 
significant and fundamental data are called to the attention of social 
scientists. 

However, there would hardly be justification for the book if it 
merely developed the idea that we had failed to make the most of 
our opportunities. Rather, its justification must lie in its presentation of 
courses of action which will facilitate the intelligent exploitation of the 
opportunities remaining. In this connection Professor Fairchild’s proposals 
are reducible to the following: “the principle of cooperation must be sub- 
stituted for the principle of competition as the basis for organizing social 
life in its economic aspects, as well as in others” (p. 248). When this 
rather simple substitution is made, war, poverty, and slavery will disap- 
pear and peace, abundance, and freedom will reign. But how, the skepti- 
cal might ask, can this simple substitution of co-operation for competition 
be made? The answer given by Professor Fairchild is brief and self-explana- 
tory. We collectivize our economy and develop a consumer’s psychology. 
It is consoling to know that such change could be realized peacefully with- 
in the framework of our existing political structure, and that total econom- 
ic planning does not necessarily involve the loss of individual liberty. But 
it is somewhat disconcerting to learn that the realization of plenty, peace, 
and freedom through collectivization is contingent upon men’s acquiring 
in the twentieth century those traits of character whose absence in the 


nineteenth century made them prodigals. 
FRANK GRACE. 


University of Michigan. 
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The Origins of Totalitarianism. By HANNAH ARENDT. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co. 1951. Pp. ix, 477. $6.75.) 


The publisher informs us that: “This book lays bare for the first 
time the roots of twentieth-century man’s political and human tragedy: 
totalitarianism.” Yet Miss Arendt’s book is of scant interest to one eager 
for a succinct and penetrating historical analysis of the origins of modern 
totalitarianism. Though the author professes to be probing for its “roots,” 
she focuses her attention almost entirely on German experience, she 
treats Soviet communism as peripheral, and she dismisses Italian fascism 
as not really being totalitarian anyway (p. 303). But even as a study of 
the background of German national socialism, Miss Arendt’s book is 
seriously wanting. 

The volume is divided into three main parts: Antisemitism, Imperial- 
ism, and Totalitarianism. This neat, tripartite division is not reflected in 
a comparable scheme of disquisitional organization. Just what the rela- 
tion is between antisemitism and imperialism and _ totalitarianism the 
author never makes clear to the reader. In her Concluding Remarks, 
she struggles desperately to integrate the random remarks that burden 
the preceding four hundred pages, but never does she succeed in advancing 
an intelligible thesis. Indeed, the only point that emerges clearly out 
of the welter of words is that the author hates antisemitism, imperialism, 
and totalitarianism with a bitter passion. This is understandable, but 
unfortunately the author’s antipathies do not endow the book with the 
coherence it so imperatively needs. 

This book lays bare a human tragedy, but the tragedy is of a differ- 
ent order than the one the publisher indicates on the dust jacket. It is 
the tragedy of sterile erudition. Miss Arendt has quarried from many 
musty volumes enough data to write a dozen learned monographs, and 
she has impressively displayed all the paraphernalia historiographers 
utilize in plying their scholarly trade. What deprives her book of signifi- 
cance is the almost negligible discipline of thought and expression which 
accompanies her erudition. On the basis of an inadequate examination 
of an inadequate sample, she attempts to generalize about a vast and be- 
wildering complexity of phenomena. She offers impressions and specula- 
tions when incisive analysis is in order; she employs tedious reiteration 
as a technique of discourse in lieu of sustained argument. She indulges 
in poetic locution when her subject cries out for cogent and precise discus- 
sion. (To cite an example: “Long before the horrible and ridiculous had 
merged into the humanly incomprehensible mixture that is the hallmark 
of our century, the ridiculous had lost its power to kill” [p. 172].) This 
book, in short, is academic in the worst sense, a fault emphasized by a 
turgid and prolix style. 
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It is regrettable that the manifest need for a study of the theory and 
practice of modern totalitarianism is not satisfied by Miss Arendt’s work. 
Her book is rather a distressingly fitting complement to her other major 
work, The Concept of Love in St. Augustine. Perhaps Miss Arendt’s next 
book will be a study not in politics, but instead avowedly in the fields in 
which she received her university training—theology and Greek. 


. , oe Currin V. SHIELDs. 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


A Study of Power. By Harotp D. Lasswett, Cuarces E. Merriam, 
and T. V. Smit. (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press. 1950. Pp. °373. 
$6.00.) 


This is not a treatise on power resulting from the collaboration of 
these three well-known professors. It is three studies on different aspects 
of the theme, which first appeared as separate books in 1934, and are now 
available in one volume. Lasswell’s study is entitled World Politics and 
Security; Merriam’s is Political Power; and Smith’s is Power and Con- 
science. 

Although there is nothing to indicate that these three works were 
ever considered as parts of a single, co-ordinated study, the fact that they 
were all published in the same year by three members of the faculty of 
the University of Chicago leads to the belief that each author had 
knowledge of 


the researches of the others. Aside from this coincidence, 
the studies actually have very little in common except that they all are 
concerned with the phenomena of power. 

As is suggested by the title of his work, Lasswell, using the tools of 
the psychologist, has considered the problems of the individual in his 
insecure environment. His primary aim appears to be the development of 
a more scientific method for the political scientist and a more exact 
terminology. The new method, which Lasswell calls configurative an- 
alysis, is inadequately explained in his first chapter which is entitled “The 
Configurative Analysis of the World Value Pyramid.” 

Merriam is much more modest in his aims. He does not claim to be 
presenting a “new synthesis” of power, but rather “notes” on political 
power—“observations as I have journeyed along” (p. 13). He begins with 
a study of the various situations in human relations from which political 
power develops, carrying it through the various embellishments with 
which power is obscured or made palatable. Merriam brings his wealth 
of research and practical experience to bear on this problem, but his re- 
marks are of such a general nature that they may be obscure to one who 


is less learned. 
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Power and Conscience is an investigation of human conscience as 
a factor in the development of power situations. After defining con- 
science as “. . . the form consciousness takes—whether perceptual, or classi- 
ficatory, or creative—when crucial action impends” (p. 19), Smith seeks— 
but does not find—a universality for conscience, first in religion, then 
in the idealism of the Kantian school, in sociology, in psychology, and in 
the materialism of the dialectic. His conclusion, unsatisfactory alike for 
the determinist and for the universalist, is that conscience, which is akin 
to consciousness, is peculiarly private; leaving the restraint of conscience 
upon the use of power exercised through the balance or the imbalance of 
private wills and of private concepts of right or wrong, rather than through 
a universal conscience. 

Little has been gained by the republication of these works. None of the 
three studies is designed for the casual reader, and students of political 
power will find the original volumes readily available in any good library. 


Vanderbilt University. Manin W. Hear. 


The British Labour Party: Its History, Growth, Policy, and Leaders. Edited 
by Herbert Tracey. (London: The Caxton Publishing Company. 
1948. 3 volumes. Pp. 895. £4. 5s. 6d.) 


Profusely illustrated and attractively printed and produced, the three 
volumes of The British Labour Party are a welcome addition to the meager 
literature on the development, accomplishments, and aims of the British 
labor movement. The presentation is popular and straightforward, with- 
out many ifs and buts, and the viewpoint expressed is frankly Labour. The 
editor, Chief Publicity Officer of the Trades Union Congress, has seen 
to it that the main currents of thought in the British labor movement are 
included in the work, and the impressive list of contributors includes, 
among others, the names of Prime Minister Attlee, Aneurin Bevan, 
G. D. H. Cole, Hugh Gaitskell, Lord Henderson, Jennie Lee, Herbert 
Morrison, and Dr. Edith Summerskill. The editor himself has written a 
considerable part of the first volume, which deals with the development of 
the Labour party from its foundation in 1900 to the end of 1947. The 
chapters dealing with the history of the Labour party prior to World 
War I are perhaps the most interesting, and particular emphasis is put 
on the relations of the party with the trade unions. In the early years of 
the Labour Party, its members of Parliament were largely composed of 
trade union officials; but now, J. R. Clynes writes, “only about twenty 
per cent of the large Parliamentary Party are drawn from the Unions, 


but long before this change there was no clique or sectional spirit seek- 
ing to secure a group advantage” (I, 27). 
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The second volume deals with policy, and is probably the most use- 
ful to the American student of British government and politics. Its first 
chapter, “Principles of Post-War Planning and Industrial Reorganization” 
(II, 1-13), is by G. D. H. Cole, who stresses two points. The first is that 
the mixed economy toward which Britain is moving “will not work un- 
less effective means can be devised of securing the compliance of the 
capitalistic part of the economy with the overriding policy of the central 
planning agency, which can only be the Government itself, or some body 
acting directly under the Government’s authority” (II, 7). The second 
point is that, whereas the mechanism of socialization has been explored, 
the “psychological problems are still for the most part unsolved, -and 
even largely unstudied” (II, 10). The chapter on “Economic Socialisation” 
(II, 14-38) is by Herbert Morrison, and is one of the best brief summaries 
of the main issues involved. Further chapters in the volume deal with 
various social and economic problems, such as full employment, housing, 
health, social insurance, town and country planning, the distribution of 
wealth, taxation, and local government; the last three chapters discuss 
the foreign policy of the Labour party between the two World Wars, 
the relations of labor and the Commonwealth, and the prospects of the 
United Nations. 

The third volume is entirely biographical. The first part contains 
forty-eight brief biographical sketches of contemporary leaders, including 
representatives of the younger generation, such as Harold Wilson, Hugh 
Gaitskell, and Hector McNeil; and the second part is devoted to “Pioneers 
and Founders,” such as the Webbs, Keir Hardie, Arthur Henderson, Ellen 
Wilkinson, Lord Olivier, Lord Wedgwood, Ben Tillett, George Lansbury, 
Robert Blatchford, and James Maxton. In itself, each sketch is very brief, 
and cannot possibly convey more than a few basic data and impressions. 
Taken together, the biographical essays in volume III provide an over-all 
picture of the lives and struggles of the men whose efforts have gone into 


the making of the Labour party. a 


Princeton University. 


A History of Philosophical Systems. Edited by Vercitius Ferm. (New 
York: The Philosophical Library, Inc. 1950. Pp. xiv, 642. $6.00.) 


This particular history of philosophy is based on a novel plan whose 
merits and shortcomings can perhaps be indicated by a brief descrip- 
tion of it. 

Forty-one authors have cooperated to produce forty-seven chapters, 
each of which attempts to cover some aspect of the history of philosophy 
in ten or fifteen pages. Some chapters, such as those on Indian ana 
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Chinese philosophy, deal with many thinkers spread over a very long 
period of time; the chapters on Aristotelianism and on Kant’s critical 
philosophy concentrate on a single man; but most of the chapters deal 
with a group of philosophers who have some fairly definite element 
in common—time or attitude or problem. Representative chapter head- 
ings are “Early Greek Moralists,” “Renaissance Philosophies,” “Personal- 
ism,” “Logical Positivism,” and “Recent Epistemological Schools.” The 
chapters are so brief as to be of little or no use to adepts in the fields 
they cover, but they are suitable as introductory orientations. Many of 
the bibliographies are good. 

There is no chapter especially devoted to political philosophy, but 
political theories are given particular consideration in the chapters en- 
titled “The Philosophy of the Enlightenment,” and “Dialectical Material- 
ism.” Also pertinent are the chapters on philosophies of history and 
philosophies of culture. 

About half of the book is devoted to twentieth century philosophies. 
In view of the reputation of The Philosophical Library, perhaps, it is 
also worth mentioning that the volume is attractively printed on good 


— WILLIAM KENT. 
University of Utah. 


Constitutional Government and Democracy. By Cart J. Friepricu. (Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company. 1946. Pp. xix, 695. $4.50.) 


This book, subtitled “Theory and Practice in Europe and America,” 
is a revised edition of the author’s Constitutional Government and Politics 
(1937). The seventy-five pages of annotated bibliography following the 
text is, perhaps, the richest of its kind. Hardly anyone in the profession 
but stands in its debt. 

For almost a decade and a half, Friedrich’s book has been used widely 
as a text and reference. It is doubtful that any other work of a com- 
parable nature could serve so many academic purposes. The very few 
that provide more information are unlikely to contribute as much to the 
understanding. Yet it seems to the reviewer that its uses have not been 
completely explored. It has some use for almost every course in the 
social sciences. One great gap that it can fill is in the study of American 
government. The beginning student in that course with his regular text 
supplemented by related assignments in Friedrich, sees such topics as bu- 
reaucracy or the Executive in a new and broader perspective. This, it 
seems to the reviewer, after making the experiment with his own classes, 
is one way of combining the study of American government with the com- 
parative-functional study of governmental institutions. However, almost 
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any reading list in the social sciences would be improved by an assign- 
ment or two that would open up to the student the wealth and variety of 
this enduring work. 

The time has come for another revision. This writer would like to 
suggest that Professor Friedrich expand his book into a multivolume trea- 
tise. The final volume might well take the form of an extended essay on 
the conditions of constitutionalism, for it is here that this book has its 


deepest significance. — 


Sacramento State College. 


British Broadcasting. By R. H. Coase. (Cambridge, Massachusettes: Har- 
vard University Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 206. $2.75.) 


The focus of this interesting study of the B.B.C. is indicated by its 
subtitle, “A Study in Monopoly.” The author traces briefly the develop- 
ment of radio in England, and analyzes public policy in regard to it from 
the years of private monopoly in the early 1920’s through the formation 
of the government corporation in 1927 and into the present decade. 

Dr. Coase reviews two main aspects of the B.B.C. monopoly. First, 
he traces the “public discussion” of the question in official committee re- 
ports, the press, trade papers, etc. Second, he traces the attitudes of various 
British governments as reflected in Parliamentary debates and official rep- 
resentations to foreign governments. The record he presents is of an 
apparently increasing support of the principle of public monopoly in 
radio broadcasting. Although the report of the most recent official study, 
the Beveridge Committee, was not available to the author when he wrote, 
it supports the continuance of exclusive B.B.C. control. 

The forces which have played on successive governments to establish 
or maintain the policy have been varied. The radio manufacturing industry 
itself, which initiated the first broadcasting company (private), operated 
under a license limiting profits to seven and one-half per cent. This in- 
centive was not enough to make it push very hard to maintain private 
operation. Many official and unofficial British observers of the mushroom- 
ing broadcasting industry in the United States during the early 1920's 
were impressed by its administrative “chaos” and the rapid commerciali- 
zation of an obvious national cultural asset. In Britain, the Post Office 
was concerned by possible competition with its telephone and telegraph 
monopolies (e.g., through private relay services). Military and other 
government services wished to insure the availability of radio for defense 
use. Thus, few influential private interests were actively promoting private 
control, but powerful public agencies were strongly in favor of public 
monopoly. 
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The monopoly principle raises many questions of public policy. Per- 
haps the most interesting from the American viewpoint is that of political 
control of broadcasting on controversial questions. Parliamentary (hence 
political) influence on B.B.C. programing has never been direct; there 
has, in fact, been a lively sensitiveness to the implicit dangers. With in- 
creasing experience, the B.B.C. has engaged in controversy, even on 
current political questions, without any interference with its own judg- 
ment on subject matter, speakers, or allocation of time. The author high- 
lights the very few examples of official “interposition”: each has led to a 
more determined hands-off policy. The B.B.C. seems today to be com- 
pletely immune from any kind of interference. 

The other major issue for us in a monopoly policy is, of course, com- 
mercialization. British practice has made possible the use of the radio for 
educational and cultural purposes to a degree we can hardly realize here. 
Tastes in entertainment differ. If ours is superior, as many believe, it has 
been achieved at a cost incalculable in money (except to the industry), 
but calculable in the range and quality of opportunities for adult educa- 
tion. That our policy is inferior in this respect is widely believed on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Whether a competitive commercial broadcasting 
system in England is desired has no doubt been settled for the immediate 
future by the Beveridge Committee report. The most recent Gallup poll 
on the question (Time, Feb. 26, 1951) indicates a majority in England 
would favor it. 

Dr. Coase’s study is interesting to us chiefly because of the insights he 
gives into public policy and of public opinion as to government enterprise. 
His study offers the most thorough and incisive analysis we have yet had 
of these aspects of the origin and growth of the B.B.C. 


; ; PuiLuips BRADLEY. 
Syracuse University. 


Political Opinion. By Trt AssociaTION FOR PLANNING, with Henry W. 
Durant. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 1950. Pp. 55. $2.00.) 


This slender volume consists mainly of a series of maps and tables 
which present data regarding four recent British elections: those of 1929, 
1931, 1935, and 1945. An introductory series of six tables analyzes the 1945 
election results in respect to sex, age groups, social classes, and occupation. 
These classifications are based on two surveys taken by the British Institute 
of Public Opinion at the time of the 1945 election. The tables are followed 
by eight maps. Two dealing with the 1945 elections show regional voting 
by parties, and also, seats contested and won. Four show by constituency 
the percentage of the total vote won by each party, and the percentage 
of non-voters for the four general elections. Another shows the percentage 
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of the total vote gained in the same elections by government candidates in 
twenty-six “barometer constituencies.” A final map presents a composite 
of the party results by constituency in all four general elections. 

There is, perhaps wisely, little direct attempt to analyze the data pre- 
sented. The purpose of the book would seem to be to make available in 
convenient tabular and graphic form a considerable amount of statistical 
information about recent British elections. It should prove of interest and 
value to political analysts, professional politicians, and those with a gen- 
eral interest in British politics. Since its publication antedated the 1950 
elections, the book is to that extent already out of date, and the American 
reader will be curious to know how the 1950 results compare with pre- 
vious elections, especially in the “barometer constituencies.” 


Pe LeRoy C. FERGUSON. 
Michigan State College. 


Nationalism and Language Reform in China. By JoHN De FRAncris. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1950. Pp. xii, 306. $4.00.) 


What are the problems involved in writing the Chinese language in 
Roman script? Would that system be feasible for China? How would its 
use affect China’s national unity? 

These are some of the questions discussed by the author, a member 
of the faculty of the Page School of International Relations at Johns 
Hopkins University. He approaches the study by outlining the attempts 
already made to resolve the difficulties of the written language. He care- 
fully points out the technical problems involved in language reform, such 
as dialects and tones, and presents arguments in favor and against the 
suggested changes. He negates either fully or partially many existing gen- 
eralities in regard to the Chinese language—that it is a monosyllabic lan- 
guage, that it must inevitably be written with an ideographic script, that 
the ideographs serve as an instrument of Chinese unity. He notes that 
such generalities “possess a political as well as linguistic significance,” and 
“have long been part of the thinking of Chinese and Westerners alike.” 

Mr. De Francis concludes that, contrary to general opinion, the com- 
plexity of reform is not insurmountable; but he cautiously points out that 
the whole problem is very closely associated with nationalism itself, and 
that “the social, political, and military struggle raging in China is now 
deciding the fate of Chinese nationalism.” 

Although the book is not one which would attract the attention of 
the layman, it contains invaluable material both for the student of China 
and for the scholar of linguistics. It also has much to offer the student 
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of international relations. There is a curious parallel between the problem 
of language and nationalism in China and the problem of language and 
internationalism. 


The book is scholarly, comprehensive, well organized, and clearly 
written. It presents all facets of language reform in China, and has been 
carefully documented with Chinese, Japanese, and Western sources. 


i ; WituiaM H. VatTcHeR, JR. 
San Jose State College. J 


Soviet Politics: The Dilemma of Power. The Role of Ideas in Social 
Change. By BarrinGToN Moore, Jr. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1950. Pp. xviii, 503. $6.00.) 


For one who has advocated that the institutions and processes of So- 
viet government be examined and taught against the background of the 
Marxian doctrine, and who has deplored the inadequate treatment of 
the relationship between Marxian theory and Bolshevist practice in the 
literature on Soviet government, Dr. Moore has performed a most needed 
service. 

Dr. Moore presents a brilliant and adequately documented compari- 
son between the political and economic institutions in effect in the Soviet 
Union and the ideals envisioned by Marx, and advances reasons for the 
obvious discrepancies between ideals and reality. We find today in these 
institutions few traces of the anti-authoritarian and equalitarian doctrines 
which Lenin adopted from Marx in 1917. Instead, we perceive a system 
of status and organized social and political inequality; authority and dis- 
cipline, as between the masses and the elite, and within the elite itself, and 
economic rewards made on the basis of “merit” rather than need. In Dr. 
Moore’s opinion, these changes, legitimized by Stalin’s version of Marxist 
theory, point toward the emergence of a new class system not necessarily 
toward the return of capitalism. 

What has taken place is not so much the discarding of one theory 
in favor of another, as it is a shift in emphasis between two aspects of 
ideology, 2 phenomenon in what Dr. Moore calls the “natural history” 
of a protest movement. The Marxian ideology of ends, which can afford 
to advocate the abolition of political and economic inequalities, has been 
overshadowed by the Bolshevist ideology of means which finds itself com- 
pelled (“the dilemma of power”) to recognize.and justify authority and 
coercion along with unequal economic rewards and competitive stimuli, 
while yet paying occasional ritualistic lip service to expressed ideals. This 
indicates neither failure nor betrayal on the part of the leadership; rather, 
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it reflects the price the leaders had to pay for the industrialization of Rus- 
sia. Modern industrial society appears to be incapable of getting along 
without political and economic inequalities. 

As the book’s subtitle indicates the author intended to offer more 
than a history of a form of government or of an ideology, so we have here, 
a case study on the influence of ideas and ideals on social change. Moore 
concludes that a new social order cannot be created at will by applying 
a “scientific” formula or a “rational” doctrine. Social institutions are de- 
termined by many factors, including ideology which is itself subject to 
change under the impact of changing needs. How far an ideology may 
change—even to the point of self-contradiction—without jeopardizing its 
function of social integration, seems to have been answered by the record 


of Stalin’s Leninism. ; 
GERHARD KREBS. 


U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Soviet Trade Unions: Their Place in Soviet Labour Policy. By Isaac 
Deutscner. (London and New York: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs and Oxford University Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 156. $1.75.) 


Mr. Deutscher’s book on Soviet trade unions serves as an example 
of The Great Delusion which is current among European socialists—that 
in the Western countries central planning is unlikely to enslave workers 
as it has done in the Soviet Union. This delusion is manifested by incom- 
patible conclusions arrived at in two sections of Soviet Trade Unions. 

The first section of the book (pp. 1-134) describes the historical 
changes in the relationship between Russian trade unions and the Soviet 
state, and shows how increased control over Soviet national economy was 
accomplished by increased control also over labor and, hence, trade 
unions. In the author’s own words, the curtailment of functions of trade 
unions “has reflected more than the arbitrary whims of the leaders. 
The functions of Soviet ‘trade unionism’ have been organically connected 
with the peculiar type of planned economy...” (p. viii). “Planning in- 
cluded labour policy, and consequently, the activity of trade unions was 
now strictly confined within the limits set to it” (p. 82). Mr. Deutscher 
thus arrives at the conclusion that planning has driven Soviet Russia on 
the road to serfdom. 

These scholastic statements are entirely fallacious in that they ignore 
the general and, hence, international nature of the present form of the 
Soviet industrial planning—a completely controlled exchange where sup- 
ply, demand, prices, costs, profits, credit, savings, and investments are all 


governmentally planned—and of its freedom-restricting implications. 
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Therefore, whatever country should adopt in its industry the policy of 
complete planning is going to pay for this experiment, necessarily, in the 
curtailment of civil liberties and in the freedom of trade unions. Mr. 
Deutscher has eventually to admit that, even under Western planning, 
“freedom of bargaining may, of course, have to be restricted occasionally” 


(p. 139). H. E. Ronrmois. 


University of British Columbia. 


A Socialist’s Faith. By NorMAN THomas. (New York: W. W. Norton. 
1951. Pp. x, 326. $4.00.) 


Norman Thomas has been the recognized leader of the Socialist 
movement in the United States for almost a quarter of a century, and 
has been the Socialist party’s candidate for the presidency six different 
times. During all of this period he has been a consistent champion of 
democracy, and has had a vast amount of experience with the function- 
ing of its American version. He has much to say on the subject in this 
latest volume. 

In recent years Mr. Thomas, though a Socialist, has become very 
aware of the dangers of what he calls “statism.” Of this he says: 

The extraordinary danger of statism today, both to peace and freedom, arises from 
two related evils. (1) The state tends to consider itself the sole expression of society, 
the one form of human association from which all others derive whatever rights they 
have. (2) Every existing state thus claiming absolute sovereignty is national and stands 
ready to sacrifice human interests to national greatness. 

Mr. Thomas rejects this “god-state.” He believes in a democratic 
form of government, which is one “in which the ultimate power is in the 
hands of the people rather than of any one class or any sort of elite.” And 
he adds, “Any worth-while democracy must be truly liberal in the cor- 
rect sense of that much abused word.” 

However, liberalism does not by any means characterize all of those 
who call themselves “democrats.” Mr. Thomas notes that: 

In our own day the most vociferous advocates of the right of “the people” to rule 
are rarely distinguished by intelligent devotion to civil liberty. To that curious but 
widely distributed modern phenomenon, the American totalitarian liberal, as to the more 
blatant demagogue of the Huey Long school, “the people” is something to be flattered 


and manipulated with a very selective support of true civil liberty. Witness the pages oi 
the newspaper PM during and after World War II. 


Mr. Thomas does not believe that democracy is “the natural state 
of man.” Rather, it is an “acquired habit.” It is something which must be 
defended and argued for. Mr. Thomas defends it here. He sums up his 
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defense in the statement that “it is better to determine issues by counting 
noses than breaking heads.” In more detail, he says: 

More positive justifications for democracy are these: (1) It is the way of life that 
best conforms to what men ought to be and do, what at their best they want to be and 
do. (2) In practice, with all its imperfections, it has provided better government than 
any substitute for it. (3) By its nature it permits its own improvement. 

As a Socialist, Norman Thomas denies that democracy is tied in- 
evitably to capitalism. He admits the historical coincidence of the two; 
but points out that the rising middle class was anything but eager to admit 
the workers to the franchise, and that even today they reject the intro- 
duction of democracy into industry in the form of allowing the workers 
a voice in the administration of corporate enterprise. 

Mr. Thomas notes that after several centuries experience with democ- 
racy, it is still far from perfect. He comments at length on the lack of 
education and interest on the part of the electorate in problems on which 
it is called upon to vote and have opinions. Education is no doubt the 
great need to make our democracy function more efficiently, but that is 
not a sufficient remedy, says Norman Thomas. 

There are three fundamentals to the continuance and improvement 
of political democracy: 

First, learn to avoid or minimize the use of techniques which make us act like a 
crowd rather than as comrades in the strange business of living who must seek rational 
answers to our common problems... . 

A further essential for successful democracy which follows on what we have said 
is such organization of its structure as will protect civil liberties and minority rights but 
permit the majority in control of government to act and act decisively in matters where 
delay is serious... . 

Finally, a successful modern democracy requires us to make a sound differentiation 
between basic decisions and choices of rulers on which the electorate must pass and 
decisions on subsidiary matters which should be entrusted to administrative agencies or 
specialized groups particularly concerned and hence familiar with the problems. 

Mr. Thomas might have added a fourth to these three fundamentals: 
the streamlining of the machinery of American government. He devotes 
considerable space to a discussion of this problem. Mr. Thomas has been 
advocating most of the suggested changes for several decades, but others 
are more recent additions. 

First, Norman Thomas feels that the adoption of the kind of re- 
organization measures as provided for by the Hoover Commission would 
be helpful. Second, he feels that a simplification of the system of checks 
and balances would be useful, since this system “hampers effective action.” 
Expanding this point, he explains: 

Congress is so cumbersome and administration has become so important that the 


national government had to become presidential to a degree never anticipated by Madi- 
son or Hamilton—to say nothing of Jefferson. The President is burdened with the cere- 
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monial functions of the British king or the French president, plus all the major duties 
of a prime minister. Yet he has no such facilities for shaping a program as has the 
British prime minister under a system of responsible cabinet government. He is obliged 
to exert leadership over Congress by indirection, appeals to public opinion, the exercise 
of personal influence and the pressure of patronage. He and Congress—even one house 
of Congress—if in unresolved disagreement, can paralyze action during at least a two- 
year period, which in time of emergency might be disastrous. 

However, Mr. Thomas believes that two political changes are of great- 
est importance: amendments providing for the direct election of the 
President and for simpler amendment of the Constitution itself. He ar- 
gues the dangers implicit in the possibility of throwing the election into 
the House of Representatives, and the inequalities involved in the elec- 
toral college system. As to amending the Constitution, he notes that vari- 
ous reasonable methods have been proposed. He expresses no particular 
preference, but comments that 

Under a reasonable plan of amendment, no party with a mandate from the people 
for substantial change would need to fear that the excessive checks of the Constitution 
would make it impossible to carry out the definite will of a clear majority. 

However, even more important, according to the author, is that the 
United States have a “responsible party government in which parties di- 
vide on principle and program and recognize a moral obligation to carry 
out campaign pledges. For such party responsibility there is no substitute 
although it may be supplemented by occasional submission of specific is- 
sues to the people.” He has suggested this also as a way out of deadlock 
between Congress and the President. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Thomas now gives but little im- 
portance to a subject about which he talked a good deal in earlier books, 
particularly those published in the 1930’s. That is the problem of the 
Supreme Court. Although he says that its power to declare desirable 
economic legislation unconstitutional may again become an issue, his main 
concern with the Court now is with the recent tendency of Supreme Court 
justices to be politically “available.” He comments that “Once a man has 
accepted the high judicial post of a Justice of the Supreme Court, he 
should take vows of political chastity; he should renounce all other polliti- 
cal ambition.” 

Although Norman Thomas is not by training a political scientist, he 
speaks from long experience as a practicing politician (albeit one who has 
never won an election) and his comments should be of interest to all 
those who want American democracy to work more efficiently and see it 
equal to the grave problems that it faces in this revolutionary age. 


RoBert J. ALEXANDER. 
Rutgers University. 
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Treason. By NATHANIEL WEYL. (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press. 
1950. Pp. x, 491. $4.50.) 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation. By Max LowENTHAL. (New York: 
William Sloan Associates. 1950. Pp. x, 559. $6.00.) 


The Loyalty of Free Men. By ALAN BartH. (New York: Viking Press. 
1951. Pp. xxxi, 253. $3.00.) 


The problem of loyalty and the definition of treason have been at 
the heart of much of the formal literature of political theory. Francis 
Bacon in his In Felicem Memoriam Elizabethae was one of the first to 
analyze the problem in its modern setting. A somewhat extended quota- 
tion from Bacon’s essay on Queen Elizabeth may be worth a moment’s 
consideration: 


Her intention undoubtedly was, on the one hand not to force consciences, 
but on ‘the other not to let the state, under pretence of conscience and religion, be 
brought in danger. ... 

Up to the twenty-third year of her reign there was no penalty of a grievous kind 
imposed by previous laws upon popish subjects. But just then the ambitious and vast 
design of Spain for the subjugation of the kingdom came gradually to light. Of this a 
principal part was the raising up within the bowels of the realm of a disaffected and 
revolutionary party which should join with the invading enemy; and the hope of this 
lay in our religious dissensions. .. . 

Priests were sent over into England for the purpose of kindling and spreading a 
zeal for the Romish religion, of teaching and inculcating the power of Romish excom- 
munication to release subjects from their obedience, and of exciting and preparing 
men’s minds with expectation of change... . 

Now the plan was to dispose and prepare everything by the agency of private 
persons and men of small mark; and that too without their having any communication 
or acquaintance one with another; but all to be done under the seal of confession. . . . 
There was no remedy for it but that men of this class should be prohibited upon pain 
of death from coming into the kingdom at all; which at last, in the twenty-seventh year 
of the reign, was done... . 

And yet what her own natural disposition was appears plainly in this, that she so 
blunted the law’s edge that but a small proportion of the priests were capitally punished. 
All which I say not by way of apology; for these proceedings need no apology; since the 
safety of the kingdom turned upon them... . 


This is perhaps a classic statement of the conflict between raison 
d’état and constitutionalism. It is precisely that problem that forms the 
central preoccupation of the three books reviewed here. 

Nathaniel Weyl attempts to discuss the problem in its perspective 
of American history and constitutional law. His is a more difficult task 
than confronted Bacon, however, for Weyl undertakes the apparently 
impossible task of justifying prosecutions for “cold-war treason” in a coun- 
try with two stubborn traditions: a deep-seated regard for the dissident, 
and a strong constitutional tradition in favor of the narrow and rigid 
legal definition of treason. 
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Neither of these difficulties is surmounted in Treason. What is 
achieved, however, commands our attention. The situation that created 
the American Revolutionary tradition is examined and distinguished from 
the contemporary situation. It is made clear that today’s subversives can- 
not lay claim to the heroic mantle of America’s historic rebels: “The 
stature of traitors has been shrinking in recent years. They are no longer 
principals, but mere agents. . . . They serve as units in a world-wide to- 
talitarian organization directed from abroad. In short, they are servants, 
not masters” (p. 2). This, it will be remembered, is precisely the argument 
Bacon used regarding the seventeenth century papists. 

Having made this distinction, Weyl brings into play an argument 
essentially similar to Edmund Burke’s concerning the French Revolution. 
Burke, we recall, argued that revolutions are bad unless they happen to 
represent the organic spirit of a nation’s history and institutions. In that 
event, what looks from the outside to be a revolution (such as the Glori- 
ous Revolution and the American Revolution) is not really a revolution 
at all. Men have no right to revolt against this organic national spirit. 
They have a positive duty to defend it against alien, nonhistorical revolu- 
tions, such as the rationalistic French Revolution. Loyalty, in Burke’s eyes, 
was not only loyalty to the state, but also loyalty to the historically cor- 
rect and organically proper state. 

There is, writes Weyl, a “treason against Democracy.” “Treason is 
a betrayal of allegiance and, in general, allegiance throughout the Western 
World is conceived as the duty of the citizen toward his nation-state. In 
a period when the carapace of the nation-state is being dissolved . . . the 
original allegiance tends to merge into a broader loyalty to a philosophy 
of social organization” (p. 481). “Treason under the Constitution is a 
betrayal of a free society. It is not merely the betrayal of the state con- 
sidered as an organ of power. ... If an American Government should 
tear up the Constitution and rule by arbitrary force, resistance to it 
would be, not treason, but a patriotic obligation. . . . The Declaration of 
Independence defined the type of just government to which Americans 
were prepared to give allegiance; the Constitution established such a gov- 
ernment. The American conception of treason therefore constitutes a 
bridge from the older idea of a betrayal of the nation to the emergent 
one of the betrayal of human freedom” (p. 483). 

This requires a bit of inspection. Historically, it is not true that the 
Constitution established what had been previously defined in the Declara- 
tion. Legally, it is not true that treason as defined in the Constitution can 
be interpreted to mean “the betrayal of human freedom.” Would Mr. 
Weyl say that it was the State of Virginia rather than John Brown that 
was guilty of treason in 1859? Analytically, the argument is unsound, and 
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it is unsound in the same way as was Burke’s. It is perhaps dreary to re- 
call here the interminable arguments over this question in the formal 
literature of political theory, but some reference must be made: Who is 
to say what the Constitution “means”? Who is to decide what consti- 
tutes a “betrayal of human freedom”? In another of the books here re- 
viewed the meaning of human freedom is argued to be the opposite of 
that intended by Weyl. On this question law and theory agree. The strict 
legal definition of treason is an integral part of the traditional American 
conception of human freedom. 

Treason’s last five chapters deal with present-day cases. The final 
chapter, “The New Dimensions of Treason,” contains the ultimate logic 
of Weyl’s position. The questions requiring discussion here are: What 
constitutes a treasonable organization? Does membership in such an or- 
ganization constitute an “overt act”? Must a state of war exist? Paren- 
thetically, we must add the query: Does what is now (May, 1951) hap- 
pening in Korea constitute a state of war? Weyl has something to say 
about all these questions except the last. 

“In terms of motive alone,” writes Mr. Weyl, “the Communist 
party would seem to be clearly treasonous” (p. 473). The second ques- 
tion (that on membership) is not directly faced, but we are to remember 
that Communists are not “principals but mere agents . . . servants, not 
masters”; and the assumption appears to be that members partake of the 
guilt of their organizations. What of the question of an overt act? The an- 
swer to this (pp. 474-477) is that the legality of an act is determined by 
its circumstances. An act permissible during peace might not be so during 
war. “If a Communist should take orders from a Russian agent knowing- 
ly during wartime, he would be adherent to America’s enemies and subject 
to conviction as a traitor... . The issue would become blurred, however, 
if this man received his orders from American higher-ups. . . . The out- 
break of war would thus cause an abrupt mutation in the legal status of 
Communist activity. Propaganda and action . . . might suddenly become 
punishable as the most serious political crime which an American citizen 
can perpetrate.” 

This passage raises a host of questions, but two points seem to merit 
special consideration. Those interested in civil liberties seem doomed to 
failure in their fight against guilt-by-association doctrines. Given the 
stresses of our day, perhaps the best liberals could hope for would be to 
get the limited liability doctrine of chartered corporations extended to in- 


clude social and political, as well as financial matters. The second point 


concerns the last statement in the quotation. The mere use of the terrify- 


ing phrase, “political crime,” in an American context looms as a tragedy. 
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The problem of loyalty in relation to the executive branch provides 
the subject matter of Max Lowenthal’s The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. It is a frightening story Mr. Lowenthal has to tell. Starting with the 
first proposal for a federal police agency by Attorney General C. J. Bona- 
parte in 1907, Mr. Lowenthal spells out its “somewhat unorthodox be- 
ginning” on July 1, 1908, a little more than a month after Congress went 
on record opposing Mr. Bonaparte’s proposal. From the moment of its 
caesarean birth through the last data available to Mr. Lowenthal in 
1950, the story he tells of the FBI is a dismal one. One of the most ar- 
resting aspects of that story is the role played by its present chief, J. Edgar 
Hoover, in the development of his agency. Mr. Hoover entered the De- 
partment of Justice in 1917, shortly after America’s entry into World War 
I. Soon thereafter he was made chief of the Anti-Radical Division. It 
was this unit that later became known as the General Intelligence Divi- 
sion. 

It is difficult to assess Mr. Lowenthal’s book. It is copiously docu- 
mented and extremely persuasive. Yet it is not a “history” of the FBI, for 
the data used are all selected from the standpoint of elucidating the threat 
of the FBI to American democratic and constitutional institutions. How- 
ever, the author himself never “persuades,” never “analyzes.” He seems 
to lean over backward to give moderate interpretations to his data. In 
short, the book is a devastating indictment of the FBI. With sickening and 
monotonous regularity, the reader sees how the FBI has, in fact, been able 
to define its own jurisdiction, how it has been able to evade congressional 
scrutiny, how it has pitched its public relations policies to keynote projects 
of great emotional appeal in times of widespread hysteria. Perhaps the 
most alarming aspect of The Federal Bureau of Investigation is the dem- 
onstration of the unreliability of FBI agents in making public statements 
or giving congressional testimony. This is illustrated in the affair of 
Thomas Truss (pp. 136-137); in the congressional investigation of the 
Bureau’s role in the Palmer raids (pp. 148-155, 168, 265-266); in the ex- 
change of letters between Mary Beard and the FBI in 1940 (pp. 300-304); 
in the official denials of wiretapping (pp. 326-329, 434-437); in the 1950 
suicide of an FBI agent in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania (pp. 351-353); in 
Mr. Hoover’s 1949 testimony on the formation of the fingerprinting and 
indentification system (p. 373). The net impact of Mr. Lowenthal’s book 
is to provide emphatic support for the charge in the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Service Improvement that the FBI was becom- 


ing “an agency that feels that it is justified in being ‘above the law’ in or- 


der to enforce the law.” 
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Among those grievously disturbed by the policies followed by the FBI 
was a Washington newspaperman named Alan Barth. During the Coplon 
trial he reported that “the FBI had deliberately misled Federal Judge 
Reeves as to the use of wiretapping in the first . . . trial in Washington. 
And they produced admissions by FBI men that wire-tap reports had been 
thich is also a violation of law—presumably to keep the 
courts from finding out about them.” Alan Barth had in 1948 been a 
Nieman Fellow at Harvard. His concern over the growing threat to civil 
liberties led, in early 1951, to the appearance of The Loyalty of Free Men. 
This book, with its twenty-two page foreword by Zechariah Chafee, Jr., 
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synthesizes much that has been dealt with in more detail in the previous 
two books. In addition, The Lovalty of Free Men gives considerable at- 
tention to the legislative ramifications of the problem of loyalty and loyalty 
investigations. The assumption that underlies Mr. Barth’s argument is 
that “the function of national security in a totalitarian society is to pre- 
serve the State while the function of national security in a free society is 
to preserve freedom” (p. 2). His attempt, then, is to turn the raison d’état 
argument back on itself, and to claim that “freedom” is the best pragmatic 
device a state can use for self-preservation. In doing this, he emphasizes 
the individual, spiritual nature of loyalty. “The only genuine loyalty is 
the loyalty of free men” (p. 4). 

What then of the communist problem? Mr. Barth devotes a chapter 
to the argument that the Communist party is not an organizational 
threat to the United States. It may be an ideological threat; but “in any 
case,” Barth argues, “there is no effective bulwark against the ideology 
of communism that can be erected by law or authority” (p. 48). In a 
chapter entitled “Punishment by Publicity,” Barth deals with what others 
have termed “Trial by Slander” and “Character Assassination.” He con- 
cludes that once the process starts in motion, the subject has four possible 
modes of behavior, and each leads to ruin of one sort or another. “Not 
since the days when women in Salem were investigated—and hanged— 
on suspicion of unearthly activities have Americans endured so grave a 
corruption of their best traditions” (p. 73). Proceeding from there to 
discussions of “The Government’s Loyalty Program,” “Science and Secre- 
cy,” and “Universities and Intellectual Freedom,” Mr. Barth investigates 
point by point the abrogations of freedom of thought and speech that 
have taken place throughout our culture. His concluding chapter, “The 
Utility of Freedom,” returns to the pragmatic Millsian theme with which 
he started. Mr. Barth is a hopeful, if also a fearful man. His book is a 
courageous one. Although there is nothing new in what he has to offer, 
his main argument is as good today as it always was. But all too few people 
seem willing to live up to the stern liberal faith Mr. Barth proposes. The 
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liberal faith, he points out, rests on the assumption that there is such a 
thing as a liberal state distinct from a totalitarian state. While it is easy 
to make such a distinction analytically, books such as those here reviewed 
raise increasing doubts as to its operational validity. 

Mr. Barth’s evidence all points in the opposite direction from his 
desire. Operationally, the Un-American Activities Committee has 
achieved a number of constitutional innovations. It has behaved as and 
referred to itself as a trial jury, a grand jury, “the greatest open court in 
this country,” “the best court of this country, which is the court of public 
opinion” (pp. 79-85). In interpreting its role of public censor, it has writ- 
ten indelibly into the minds of its victims a new clause for Article I of the 
Constitution: an “unnecessary and improper” clause. 

We are in a period of open-season on opinions. Those of us who re- 
tain the faith of liberalism are confronted with a problem we can no 
longer evade: Is it, pragmatically, as Alan Barth will have it, we who are 
wrong and they who are right? Can constitutionalism exist only so long as 
it is not put to the test? Must the struggle always be decided in favor of 


raison d’état? : 
Harvey WHEELER. 


Johns Hopkins University. 


Men of Good Hope: A Story of American Progressives. By DANIEL AARON. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1951. Pp. xiv, 329. $4.00.) 
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The purpose of Daniel Aaron in this book is to narrate the story of 
that tradition of middle-class protest which in the first decade of our cen- 
tury culminated in the Progressive movement. This story, he declares, 
contains a lesson which all contemporary “liberals” should heed. In be- 
half of the purpose, the author writes of Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Theodore Parker as “precursors” of progressivism; he treats of Henry 
George, Edward Bellamy, Henry Demarest Lloyd, William Dean Howells, 
and Thorstein Veblen as intellectual leaders of the progressives; and he 
portrays Theodore Roosevelt and Brooks Adams as “pseudo-progressives.” 
Yet, when the reader reaches the last chapter (which is a catchall com- 
mentary on various “liberal” movements of recent vintage), it is appar- 
ent that Mr. Aaron’s purpose remains to be fulfilled. 

If the author tells a story in this book, certainly it is not the story of 
American progressives. Too much of that story he has omitted, and too 
much that is not germane he has included. Indeed, to appraise his book in 
terms of its unfortunate subtitle would be a distasteful and disheartening 
undertaking. What is worse, it would be unfair to this fine book. What 
Mr. Aaron has written is a collection of biographical essays. As subjects 
for his vignettes, he has selected Americans whose political eminence 
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comes from their influence as disturbers of the intellectual peace. The 
profiles of his subjects he has drawn with acuity. Mr. Aaron does not 
probe deeply into doctrines and he does not rigorously analyze or criticize 
ideas, as a theoretician might; instead, he writes, quite understandably 
(he is a professor of English) in the fashion of a literary critic. As a work 
of literary scholarship, Mr. Aaron’s book is singularly impressive. 

While Mr. Aaron’s proclivity in his essays is for broad and bold bio- 
graphical sketches, he deftly delineates those authentic American themes 
which suffused and animated the writings of his “Men of Good Hope.” 
The convictions that the course of American development is upward and 
onward, that America’s destiny is to build a new and better civilization, 
that men can forge a society to fit their fond dreams, that thought and 
action must stand the test of ethical canons, that institutions—social, 
political, economic—are merely means to the end of human betterment, 
all these he traces out. In depicting the lineaments of such themes Mr. 
Aaron has illumed a notable aspect of the American intellectual heritage. 

So even if we may doubt that his story of American progressives will 
“rehabilitate the progressive tradition” by teaching contemporary “liberals” 
the true theory and practice of reform, we can be confident that Mr. 
Aaron’s Men of Good Hope will be welcomed as a worthy member of that 
expanding company of commentaries on American intellectual develop- 
ment. Surely in any library devoted to American political thought it will 
find a well-earned place alongside other recently published works by Mor- 
ton White, Richard Hofstadter, and Henry Steele Commager, all of which 
minister more to our appreciation of American thinkers than to our 
comprehension of their political theories. 

Currin V. SHIELDS. 

University of California at Los Angeles. 


Separation of Church and State in the United States. By ALvin W. JouHn- 
SON and Frank H. Yost. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 
1948. Pp. 279. $4.50.) 


This is a revision of Mr. Johnson’s Legal Status of Church-State Re- 
lationships in the United States, published seventeen years ago. Thus, the 
present volume retains an atmosphere of juristic concepts on the develop- 
ment and current status of certain Church-state conflicts. Most of the vol- 
ume treats of such questions as Bible reading and religious instruction in 
the public schools, released and dismissed time for such instruction, public 
financial aid to sectarian schools, free textbooks, and free transportation. 
Indeed, the greater portion of the book is devoted to legal extracts and 
summary analysis on the narrower subject of Church-school conflicts, 
rather than the broader realm of Church-state separation per se. 
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There is no uniformity of practice on such issues as Bible reading in 
the public schools. Some states require readings either by statute or con- 
stitutional provision, while others permit but do not require it. A third 
group specifically prohibits it. Whether “the injection of Bible reading into 
the public schools frequently sets up a conflict motivated by religious 
difference” (p. 73) is not clear, but it is true that “when the public school 
refuses to teach religion, it invades the rights of no one” (p. 72). 

Other Church-state matters considered are the flag-salute cases, the 
bearing of arms in defense of country, religion and freedom of speech, and 
the Sunday or “blue” laws. 

Whether refusal to bear arms in defense of country should require 
the sanction of religious beliefs is not clear, but it has gained wide acclaim. 
Equally significant is the relation of religious freedom and freedom of 
speech. This freedom permits liberty to worship or not, and to propagate 
any faith. Although the dissemination of one religious doctrine may run 
counter to the beliefs of another, tolerance is usually observed. Notable 
exceptions have been recorded in the use of loud speakers and similar de- 
vices. Fortunately, restraints upon individual liberty in the name of re- 
ligious observance through the Sunday laws have failed through nonob- 
servance, nonenforcement, and nullification. No longer is a day of rest 
synonomous with Sunday, and closing the outlets for recreation does not 
enhance the precepts of religious doctrine or tolerance. 

The authors emphasize that the relationship between government and 
organized religion has never been a precise or clearly defined one in the 
United States. Indeed, the American “experiment” would have become 
static had this been so, and the American heritage is inimical to the 
status quo. 

One general fault in the book should be noted: the quotations are 
excessive. Nevertheless the volume should serve as a useful reference. 


; , ’ A. C. BRECKENRIDGE. 
University of Nebraska. 


Great Issues: The Making of Current American Policy. By Stuart Gerry 
Brown (Ed.), Netson M. Brake, W. FREEMAN Gacpin, Harry 
Scuwartz, Sipney C. Surrin, Pump H. Taytor and Warren B. 
Watsn. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1951. Pp. x, 578. $3.00.) 


Great Issues is prepared as a guide for college students in courses in- 
terpreting the “Critical” or “Great” issues of the century. It is the product 
of a group project conducted by the faculty and staff of the Maxwell 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse University, repre- 
senting participants from the departments of history, political science, and 
economics. 
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The specific issues of the mid-twentieth century which have been 
selected for treatment include: “the transcendent issue of Communism or 
the closed society, as [contrasted with] democracy, or the open society; 
. . . the reconstruction of Germany, France, and Italy; the civil war in 
China, and the tensions generally disturbing the Far East ... [all] seen in 
relation to the underlying mortal struggle between authoritarian and free 
societies” (p. vii). The basic premise which gives the study a characteristic 
pattern is “. .. The assumption ... that the modern world faces certain 
problems which are, in some respects, common to all nations [such as] 
achieving security .. . the proper relationship of the individual to the vari- 
ous groups of which he is a member . .. unemployment, poverty, hunger, 
discrimination and inequalities. . . . These, together with some others, are 
the great issues of our time” (p. 181). 

The distribution of chapters indicates the degree of emphasis given 
to the geographic areas. Eleven chapters are assigned to the United States, 
six to the U.S.S.R., three each to Britain and China, and one each to 
Germany, France, and Italy. The plan of treatment, applied rather un- 
evenly in some instances, includes: a brief historical sketch, a discussion of 
political institutions and ideology, [varying degrees of attention to] of 
economic theory and practice, and the highlights of foreign policy. The 
authors make a special plea that their book shall not “be mistaken for a 
discussion of contemporary events”; their aim is “to explore the back- 
grounds of our world.” 

Three chapters seem worthy of particular commendation in meet- 
ing the announced objectives of the volume. “The Preconceptions of Eco- 
nomic Life” presents a philosophical rationalization of capitalism. “Na- 
tional Self-Determination in China” discusses a fundamental problem in 
the context of particular circumstances without losing sight of the univer- 
sality of the principles involved. “American Foreign Policy Since World 
War II” offers a concise analysis of the dilemmas surrounding the “great 
debate” that has raged in this country. 

Granted that any selection and weighing of the century’s great issues 
may indicate legitimate differences of opinion, there seems to the reviewer 
to be some omissions and weaknesses in this students’ guide. The 
control of atomic energy, certainly one of the issues of greatest importance 
in this century, is dismissed in one brief paragraph (pp. 541-542). In the 
dawn of an era of geopolitics, world political geography per se is given 
somewhat casual treatment. Sovereignty, generally considered along with 
nationalism as among the major stumbling blocks of world organization, 
is not even listed in the index. Such critical areas as the Middle East, 
Africa, and the Scandinavian countries are, by inference, not a part of 
the global interest of the United States. The discussion of domestic issues 
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dramatizes the polarity of democratic versus communistic economics, but a 
more consistent emphasis on this dilemma as it appears throughout each 
unit of study would have been helpful. 

On the whole, the authors have ventured boldly and successfully, 
over the somewhat recently charted course of “great issues.” 


—— ToTTon J. ANDERSON. 
University of Southern California. J 


Congress: Corruption and Compromise. By H. H. Witson. (New York: 
Rinehart and Company, Inc. 1951. Pp. x, 337. $3.50.) 


While congressional investigations continue to disclose unethical 
practices in the administrative branch of the government, this provoca- 
tive book turns the searchlight on the behavior of Congress. Singled out 
for special case studies are two congressmen from an earlier generation 
and several of more recent times—Representatives James Curley, John 
Coffee, Eugene Cox, Andrew May and Senators Chandler and Bilbo. Most 
of the studies illustrate the acceptance by the legislators of money or 
gifts for the procurement of government contracts or favors. The Bilbo case 
illustrates violation of election laws and intimidation of Negro voters. 
Perhaps the sharpest criticism is directed toward the conduct of Cox in 
his personal vendetta with the F.C.C. The author regards this as “the 
most dangerous, the most degrading, and most revealing recent failure of 
the House of Representatives. In making a mockery of the congressional 
investigatory function, Cox was discrediting one of the most vital tools of 
a modern legislative body. By boldly telling the House membership of his 
intent to wreak personal vengeance, and then gaining its consent to pro- 
ceed, Cox contributed enormously to the destruction of faith in the legis- 
lative process” (p. 121). The case of J. Parnell Thomas and the salary 
kickback practice is also mentioned, but without extensive treatment. 

A sharp contrast is drawn between British and American practices, 
with the notation that the individual sense of what is “proper and decent” 
is much higher in the British Parliament. In Congress, the author notes, a 
member under attack or indictment is eulogized by his colleagues, and 
honest members rally to protect him. The reasons for the low ethical 
standards are seen as the insistence upon errand-boy functions, the pro- 
tection accorded by seniority, states’ rights, ineffective parties, the “atomis- 
tic, splintering, of a social philosophy which we call individualism,” and a 
general reflection of contemporary business ethics. 

Under the chairmanship of Senator Paul H. Douglas, the Committee 
on Ethics in Government is exploring the possibility of setting up a code 
of ethics. Though Wilson does not discuss this approach, he has little hope 
for piecemeal reform. He feels that basic change, “nothing less than polliti- 
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cal reorganization,” is needed, and means ‘of enforcing ethical standards 
“not only at the governing level, but at the grass roots as well.” The major 
change recommended is reform of the party system with its consequent 
change in the organization of Congress. The author’s recommendations for 
responsible party government would seem to follow the theme of Schatt- 
schneider and of the Committee on Political Parties of the American 
Political Science Association. 

Professors of politics may find it useful to assign to students portions 
of this book, as they do with the immortal Plunkitt. It must be remem- 
bered however, that the book approaches Congressional inadequacy from 
only one angle, and does not purport to cover the related broader questions 
of the legislative process. Readers may find this a weakness and feel a cer- 
tain lack of completeness and of coherence in the volume. Some will un- 
doubtedly believe the seriousness of the problem is exaggerated, and will 
disagree as to the extent of ethics and integrity involved. A considerable 
number of political scientists will probably remain skeptical that a strong- 
er party system will cure any of our political ills. 


Hucu A. Bone. 


University of Washington. 


Pressures on Congress. By Frep W. Riccs. (New York: King’s Crown 

Press. 1950. Pp. xv, 260. $3.75.) 

This small volume must inevitably be compared with Stephen K. 
Bailey’s admirable Congress Makes a Law. It is pleasant to record that, 
although more simply and pedagogically conceived and executed, it does 
not suffer too much in this exacting comparison. Pressures on Congress is 
a first-rate case study in the making of a national policy, and teachers and 
students who are especially interested in the dynamics of Congress will 
read it with profit. 

The congressional policy under scrutiny in this instance was the new 
attitude toward China and the Chinese people as expressed in the act of 
December 17, 1943, which repealed the notorious Chinese exclusion acts 
of unhappy memory. Mr. Riggs, a shrewd observer and painstaking scholar, 
describes in highly readable fashion the sociopolitical interplay of the 
many forces that aided this repeal: the international setting, the condition 
and workings of American opinion on an issue of little emotional appeal, 
the techniques of a special type of pressure group (the temporary spear- 
head or “catalytic group”), the methods of administrative and presidential 
leadership, and the machinery of Congress. In short, he presents a precise, 
step-by-step account of the progress of a law from bright idea to welcome 
reality. An honest and humble observer of American government, he rec- 
ognizes that “the attempt to allocate specific responsibility” to all these 
forces is a “fruitless task.” 
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He does more than tell the story of a single law, and it is here that 
his little book will prove itself especially valuable. Though he has focused 
his intellectual camera on the making of one particular law, he has at 
the same time given us a trustworthy picture of the entire legislative 
process. Admittedly, we will need many more case studies of specific laws 
before we can really understand Congress and the mysterious ways it 
performs its wonders, but even one study of this type is worth far more 
than all the chapters on Congress in the standard introductory texts—at 
least for a comprehension of dynamics as opposed to structure. 

Bailey’s Congress Makes a Law and Riggs’ Pressures on Congress are 
two books that graduate students concentrating in American government 
and institutions should examine with care. Here, it seems to this review- 
er, is a rich field of investigation that dozens of them could explore in 
their dissertations. We need fifty to a hundred such studies, for no two 
processes of legislative enactment are exactly alike. The end result, as al- 
ready indicated, will be a far better comprehension of the way our govern- 


ment really works. 
CLINTON RossITER. 


Cornell University. 


Principles and Problems of American National Government. By JouHN M. 
SwarTHout and Ernest R. Barttey. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1951. Pp. xi, 700. $4.25.) 


The Oxford University Press has entered the introductory course field 
with a highly satisfactory volume, measuring up to the publication notice 
of being “lively, lucid, and straightforward in style.” It manages to be gen- 
eral without being inaccurate, and precise without being narrow. The 
authors have a nice sense of balance. They state: “It is certainly important 
that the citizen should be acquainted with the great principles that under- 
gird his political system. .. .” This function of the volume is carried out 
very well. But they also state that there is in the book “. . . a good deal 
of analysis not only of the American political system but also of the sys- 
tems of other major nations to which it may be compared or contrasted.” 
This, alas, is not quite correct. 

In outline, the text includes an introductory chapter on governments 
and the citizen, followed by a superb treatment of the British impact upon 
American political institutions. Next is a section on the Constitution and 
the American political system, and another dealing with suffrage, political 
parties and the electoral process, and public opinion and pressure groups. 
Then comes a section on the organization, powers, and procedures of the 
national government, marked by an excellent treatment of problems of 
the presidency. Granting that the problem of changes in the presidential 
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nominating method may be out of place in an introductory text, one has 
the impression that this section would have been brilliant had a treatment 
of it been included. 

The final two sections include treatments of national administration 
and housekeeping functions, and the line functions of the national govern- 
ment. These sections merit commendation as they are excellent discus- 
sions, and conform nicely to the idea presented in the authors’ preface 
wherein they state: “It is hardly necessary that the citizen know the inti- 
mate details of governmental administration; that knowledge frequently 
escapes the administrators themselves.” To avoid excessive detail, they 
have selected illustrative examples for case study, such as The Tennessee 
Valley Authority: Case Study in the Multipurpose Regional Corporation, 
and The Post Office: Case Study in the Department as a Business Agency. 
In a brief conclusion, the authors emphasize the importance of compromise 
in the American political scene. 

Such controversial matters as TVA, social security, and pressure 
groups in American society are dealt with impartially. The textbook is 
exceptionally readable, up-to-date, attractively presented, and adequately 
documented. It carries chapter bibliographies and an index. 


Tutry E. Warren. 


Los Angeles State College. 


The Regulatory Process in OPA Rationing. By Victor A. THOMPSON. 
(New York: King’s Crown Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 466. $5.75.) 


This is an empirical study of planning and decision-making in the 
rationing programs of World War II, written by a member of the rationing 
staff of the Office of Price Administration. In Part I the author dis- 
cusses the planning process in rationing administration and focuses atten- 
tion on the problems and experiences of rationing technique, and the 
“human relations” aspects of regulatory administration. Part II develops 
the relationships of the rationing branches in OPA with the overhead 
supervision of OPA, with the agencies that determined the amount of 
goods available for rationing to civilians, and with the Bureau of the 
Budget. Part III describes and analyzes the documents of communication 
and the place of the legal document in regulatory administration. Part [V 
relates the findings and conclusions of the author in reference to prevail- 
ing conceptual schemes and theory of public administration. 

The author is primarily interested in the psychology of decision- 
making. His basic assumption is that a rational decision involves three 
processes: first, the definition of goals; second, the identification of alterna- 
tive ways to achieve the goals; and third, the evaluation of the alternative 
means and the adoption of one of them. He states repeatedly that inform- 
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al influences have much greater bearing on the decision-making processes 
than does the formal organization of an administrative agency. Therefore 
he emphasizes not the formal steps leading to a decision, but rather the 
“internal aspects” of the planning process, including such psychological 
and social factors as attitudes, values, and intellectual habits. As a study 
of the decision-making process, the book deals primarily with the behavior 
of a relatively small number of officials and employees in the OPA na- 
tional office. If the author had also studied the means by which the policy 
decisions were executed, he might have been more impressed with the 
influence of formal organization on the regulatory process. In this sense, 
the title of the book is somewhat misleading since it deals with the de- 
cision-making process and not comprehensively with the regulatory pro- 
cess. 

The author concludes that government regulation “is an adventure in 
applied social psychology” since regulatory decisions must be made on the 
basis of predictions about human behavior or human reactions as to the 
consequences of alternative means of achieving stated goals. Therefore, 
“the chief knowledge required by regulatory planners is knowledge of so- 
cial psychology.” In the light of this conclusion, the author criticizes the 
prevailing theory of public administration on several points: first, its over- 
emphasis on organizational forms as opposed to psychological factors; sec- 
ond, the naive idea of authority “as being some mystical power located 
‘above’ and handed down by delegation”; third, the popular stereotype of 
the command function of the executive; fourth, the mythical distinction 
between “staff” and “line,” in which “staff” only plans and advises while 
“line” commands or operates; fifth, the unreal dichotomy between policy 
and administration; and sixth, the lack of useful tools and concepts to 
describe the administrative process. 

Mr. Thompson’s criticism of prevailing notions in administrative 
theory comes too easily, and does not take into account sufficiently the 
trends of the past ten to fifteen years toward renunciation of the policy- 
administration dichotomy and the rejection of simple-minded ideas about 
the role of the executive and the nature of authority and command. In 
his discussion of the concept of regulation as applied social psychology, the 
author disposes too readily of the objection that the concept contains a 
heavy dose of manipulation. 

A short review cannot treat adequately the author’s concept of the 
study of administration as “the scientific study of human behavior in or- 
ganizations.” Acceptance of this concept does not mean that administra- 
tion, as the study of human behavior in complex organizations, should be 
confined to description and analysis of informal organization and psycho- 
logical influences on behavior. The approach suggested in this book needs 
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to be applied to the study of the administrative process generally, including 
formal organizational arrangements. Attention of students of public ad- 
ministration should be directed not only to the psychological factors 
influencing the decision-making process, but also to the institutional 
arrangements which help to maximize the possibilities of developing and 
maintaining rationality and responsibility in the making of administrative 
decisions. Exclusive concentration on psychological factors affecting human 
behavior may obscure the valid emphasis in democratic theory on methods 
for placing the responsibility for decision-making on government agencies. 
As an insider’s account of the evolution of rationing regulations, this 
book is a useful addition to the growing literature of wartime administra- 
tive history and clinical studies of administrative situations. It is not, and 
was not intended to be, a complete study of rationing administration. It is 
of prime importance for those who still hold to the notions of administra- 
tion criticized by the author and for those who have not recognized the 
significance of human behavior factors in the study of edministration. 


; Marver H. BERNSTEIN. 
Princeton University. 


Toward a More Responsible Two-Party System. A Report of the Commit- 
tee on Political Parties, American Political Science Association. (New 
York: Rinehart and Co., Inc. 1950. Pp. xi, 99. $1.00.) 


The thesis of this rambling discourse is that our two-party system is 
made up of “two loose associations . . . with very little national machinery 
. and cohesion,” and the resultant irresponsibility is dangerous in an 
era of grave domestic and foreign problems. In three chapters and ninety- 
nine pages, the Report analyzes the need for party reform, presents pro- 
posals, and meditates on the prospects for action. Its goal is a party system 
that is “democratic, responsible and effective.” 

Students of the American party system cannot help but be disappoint- 
ed with this study. It has many defects. First, it presumes to be scientifical- 
ly based, and is not. The introduction claims that the Report “sums up 
the facts” and “rests on the results of scientific analysis.”” The extent of 
its scientific basis is two tables on the unrepresentativeness of national con- 
ventions. No truly scientific analysis of the cause-and-effect relationships in 
the political process has yet been made. The ASPA Committee operates 
with hypotheses which have never been verified, and considers these as 
“facts.” It produces no evidence as to what actually causes irresponsibility, 
the lack of intraparty democracy, or pressure-group control. Is poor citizen 
interest due to the direct primary (p. 30), party irresponsibility (p. 65), ex- 
clusion of electors from program formulation (p. 69), the necessity for 
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periodic registration (p. 76), or the failure to hold elections on Saturday 
or Sunday (p. 77)? Is “internal separatism” really a “corollary of federal- 
ism”? Hypotheses should be verified, not acted upon. 

Further, the Report is internally inconsistent. Can one square the as- 
sertion that “there is no real ideological division in the American elector- 
ate” (hypothesis-“fact,” p. 20) with the proposal for programmatic reform 
to present policy alternatives for the voters? Again, if it is true that “the 
whole weight of tradition in American politics is against very rigid party 
discipline” (hypothesis-“fact,” p. 21), how can the sanctions for disloyalty 
and rebellion advocated (p. 23) be successful? If the closed primary has 
failed to produce a membership concept, why nationalize it? 

The conclusions of the Committee are unrealistic and naive. One 
reads the Report wondering if we have gotten any closer to the roots of 
the classic problems of localism, pressure-group dominance, oligarchy, 
and public apathy. These problems are perceived as too simple; the causes, 
too evident; and the remedies, too easy. Proposed cure is formalistic, not 
functional. Merely overhauling party machinery and the ballot will never 
achieve reform. Other than institutional determinants for the ailments of 
our political system exist. We might well study individual motivation, 
values, and attitudes, as well as the group structure of our society before 
we pose as reformers. 

In sum, the profession has assumed the role of political engineering 
before proving the causes and facts of the party system. There are, sig- 
nificantly enough, no supporting studies to the Report. There is in fact 
scant evidential support for most of the Committee’s proposals. Demo- 
cratic, responsible, and effective parties, and “program-conscious” voters 
who participate, are indeed good goals, but it is a bit absurd to believe 
that it can be hatched out of thin air. Would that the committee of sixteen 
esteemed political scientists had spent their time mapping out a blueprint 
for knowledge and not for action. 


oe SAMUEL J. ELDERSVELD. 
University of Michigan. 


The Economics of Collective Action. By JounN R. Commons. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1950. Pp. xii, 414. $5.00.) 


This book will be disappointing reading for those who look for 
clarity of expression and thoroughness of thought. 

Born in 1862, the late Professor Commons lived through the trans- 
formation of the American economy from the individualistic agrarian 
state to the present conglomeration of power groups in which individual 
action is controlled by “collective action.” Intimately involved in industrial 
relations and in the making of social legislation, Commons was strongly 
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aware of the shortcomings of the nineteenth century “pure” Austrian and 
Jevonsian economics to the solution of problems of conflict between eco- 
nomic power groups. He refers to that type of theory as being mechanis- 
tic (pp. 257, 287), individualistic (p. 24), based on egoistic “pleasure-pain” 
psychology (p. 29), and concerned with the logical deduction of competi- 
tive equilibrium values. He proposes a pragmatic system of “volitional” 
(p. 13), “collective” economics, based on the “negotiational psychology 
of courts of law, of businessmen, of legislative bodies . . .” (p. 109), and 
concerned with the working rules of collective bargaining (p. 29) and 
with the formation of “reasonable” value (chap. xi). 

Although Commons’ later path of investigation was directed toward a 
socially useful aim, the author did not succeed in this book in creating a 
set of sufficiently precise concepts to permit clear reasoning. As an example 
of confused thinking, the following paragraph may be cited: 

Thus market value, equality, and liberty are the related meanings of value in eco- 
nomics which change when economists change from physical or hedonistic philoso- 
phies to legal and political philosophies, and when political government changes from 


slavery and peonage to New Era or New Deal, and the meaning of “capitalism” itself 
changes with new and revolutionary meanings of value (p. 161). 


In chapter xvi on “Capital-Labor Administration” and Appendix I 
on “Economic Government by Corporate Management,” the author suc- 
ceeded in explaining in plain language his personal and interesting view- 
point. The remainder of the book provides tiresome and disappointing 
reading. The author’s level of abstraction is too low to satisfy a philosophi- 
cal mind, and his concepts are too obscure to appeal to any logician. 

The book is praiseworthy however, inasmuch as it is an honest 
attempt at understanding the process of change in the institutional frame- 
work of the economy and a search for “fair” or “reasonable” (how 
question-begging such a word may be!) solutions to the contemporary 
power-antagonisms. 


; RoGer DEHEM. 
University of Montreal. 


The Balance of Payments and the Standard of Living. By R. G. Hawtrey. 
(London and New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs and 
Oxford University Press. 1950. Pp. 158. $1.75.) 


A thesis has been advanced that where a prolonged adverse balance 
of trade exists, i.e., am excess of value in imports over exports, corrective 
measures may be adopted in three situations: 


(1) Where monetary causes can be dealt with by monetary measures; 


(2) Where the causes of the adverse balance are outside the monetary sphere, but 
monetary measures can apply a sufficient remedy; 


(3) Where monetary measures fail, and restrictive measures become necessary. 
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Correction of an adverse balance by either of the first two measures 
implies that correction will occur through adjustments in the rate of ex- 
change responding to revaluation of currencies. It is the judgment of Mr. 
Hawtrey, the third situation pertains to European countries generally and 
to England in particular. The trade displacements caused by World War 
II, and the urgent necessity of re-equipment through United States aid, 
have assured an adverse balance of payments to western Europe of a fun- 
damental nature. The “restrictive measures” would have to be import 
quotas or other import restrictions, combined with a directed economy 
aiming towards a revitalized foreign trade. Implied is the sacrifice of a 
present standard of living in the expectation of a higher one in the future. 
Such restrictive measures, it is to be noted, do not preclude multilateral 
agreements which might lend some degree of stability to the European 
economies. 

Mr. Hawtrey’s dissertation was written in the latter months of 1949 
and the early months of 1950, at a time when England’s dollar shortage 
was soon to become less serious. The Korean “police action” and the 
necessity for war preparations have further modified the situation in 
regard to adverse balances. Changes in international trade and within 
domestic economies follow changing world situations rather closely. Never- 
theless, Mr. Hawtrey’s close reasoning and sound economics repay any 


attention given to a perusal of this book. ey ae 
OWA .. BALSLEY. 


Russell Sage College. 


Municipal and Other Local Governments. By MARGuERITE J. FisHeR and 
Donacp G. Bisuop. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1950. Pp. viii, 664. 
$4.75.) 


From experience with the use of materials by students in the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse University 
and with study groups of the New York State League of Women Voters, 
the authors have written a useful and practical book for students of local 
government and others. 

Two introductory chapters deal with the significance of local govern- 
ment in our society, and with the relations of the city to other units of 
government. Part II discusses the forms of municipal government, parties, 
and politics. Part III is devoted to personnel and finance, and Part IV pro- 
vides a separate treatment of eleven activities of municipal governments. 
A concluding chapter is entitled “Planning—The Hope for the Future.” 
Two appendixes discuss county and other units of local government, in- 
cluding the New England town, the township, village, borough, and 
special districts. A useful index is provided. 
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To emphasize problems of citizenship on the local level and en- 
courage greater student participation in home community affairs, the 
authors have placed at the end of each chapter a section entitled “Projects 
and Study Outlines.” These problems require field investigation of various 
local governmental operations, and a report and evaluation in class. Sound 
advice is offered to the instructor regarding the use of these projects. 

The foreword states that “it is no longer completely realistic to study 
city government separately from county government.” In the text atten- 
tion has been given to the interrelationships of local units, but the major 
discussion of “other local governments” is found in the appendix materials. 

One might question the heavy emphasis on municipal administration 
and functions (sixteen of the twenty-six chapters), and wish for more 
discussion of the problems of city growth, relations with the state and 
federal governments, the government of metropolitan areas, and the legal 
aspects of municipal government. There are no references at the end of 
chapters and there is no general bibliography. 

Of particular interest to the reviewer are the summary statements of 
the progress of local government since the beginning of the century and 
the challenge of the future (pp. 599-601), and the excellent chapter on 


citizen organizations and activities. , 
FRANK M. STEWART. 


University of California at Los Angeles. 


Manual of Government Publications: United States and Foreign. By 
Everett S. Brown. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1950. 
Pp. ix, 121. $2.75.) 


For “practical, limited” use, which is all the author claims for his 
book, Professor Brown’s Manual of Government Publications is admirable. 
It provides a good survey of the field, without swamping the student 
with too many details. 

There are two minor points which should be made, however. De- 
pository libraries, even those which want everything published by the 
Government, do not receive all the publications listed in the Monthly 
Catalog. Depository items have a little black dot next to their titles. The 
others must be claimed from the issuing agencies. Maybe the library claim- 
ing them will get them, and maybe not. Furthermore, the Monthly 
Catalog, does not, and literally cannot, include all the processed (mimeo- 
graphed and multigraphed) materials issued by various field agencies. 

The manual needs an index. Even if the index listed only the major 
titles discussed in the text, it would be helpful. The table of contents is 
quite full, but even so, an index would add value to a new edition of the 


volume. ‘ 
L. H. KirKPATRICK. 


University of Utah. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


WESTERN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
University of California, Berkeley 


Monday, August 27, 1951 


FINAL PROGRAM 
ROUND TABLE A 
Party BEHAVIOR IN THE WESTERN STATES 
Chairman: 3 
Milton R. Merrill, Utah State Agricultural College. 
Participants: 
Neal D. Houghton, University of Arizona, “The Colorado River and 
Arizona Politics.” 
Theodore P. Judah, University of New Mexico, “Racial Influences on 
Voting Practice in New Mexico.” 
Mark O. Hatfield, Willamette University, “Labor’s Political Influence 
in the Northwest.” 
William A. McClenaghan, Oregon State College, “Senator Wayne 
Morse and Oregon Politics.” 
Paul C. Phillips, Montana State University, “Trends in Montana 
Politics.” 
Boyd A. Martin, University of Idaho, “The Influence of Geography 
on Idaho Politics.” 
Charles H. Titus, University of California at Los Angeles, “Status of 
Bipartisanship in Foreign Policy in the Western States.” 


ROUND TABLE B 
Direct LEGISLATION 


Chairman: 
Howard J. McMurray, University of New Mexico. 

Participants: 
Hugh A. Bone and Donald H. Webster, University of Washington; 
Winston W. Crouch, University of California at Los Angeles; Stewart 
L. Grow, Brigham Young University; Neal D. Houghton, University 
of Arizona; Daniel M. Ogden, Jr., State College of Washington; Leo 
C. Riethmayer, University of Colorado; John M. Swarthout, Oregon 
State College; Ralph M. Wade, University of Wyoming. 
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LUNCHEON MEETING 
Sponsored jointly by the 


WESTERN Po.iticaL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
and the Western Chapters of the 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Presidential Address: 


~ 


Samuel C. May, University of California. 
Luncheon Speaker: 
John M. Gaus, Harvard University, President of the American Society 
for Public Administration, “The Mingling of Study and Practice in 
Public Administration.” 
ROUND TABLE ¢ 
WESTERN RESOURCES AND THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EFFORT 
Chairman: 
George A. Shipman, University of Washington. 
Participants: 
Alex Gottfried, University of Washington, “The Scope of the 
Problem.” 


Albert Rosenthal, University of Denver, “The Rocky Mountain States 
in the Defense Effort.” 

H. Byron Mock, Regional Administrator, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Salt Lake City, “Natural Resources in the Public Lands.” 

Daniel M. Ogden, Jr., Washington State College, “Federal Power 
Policy.” 

Samuel E. Wood, U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, Sacramento, “Water 

Conservation in California and the Defense Effort.” 

Victor J. Town, Santa Barbara College, “Southern California in the 


Defense Effort.” 
ROUND TABLE D 
GREAT BRrITAIN’s SOCIAL EXPERIMENT 
Chairman: 
Philip W. Buck, Stanford University. 
Participants: 


Stephen S. Goodspeed, Santa Barbara College, “Nationalization of 
Key Industries: Problems and Results.” 
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G. W. McGee, University of Wyoming, “Planning and Stimulation 
of Privately Owned Industry: The Working Parties in the 
Export Industries.” 

Carlton C. Rodee, University of Southern California, “The National 
Health Service.” 

Dell G. Hitchner, University of Washington, “The New Educational 
System Since 1944.” 

Dr. Elaine Windrich, “The Development of National Planning.” 

Roy A. Archibald, San Mateo Junior College, “The Town and 
Country Planning Act.” 

Thomas P. Jenkin, University of California at Los Angeles, “Elec- 
tions, By-elections, and Opinion Polls.” 

Robert Hosack, University of Idaho, “The Shifts in the Labour 
Leadership.” 


A Sociat Hour at the home of Professor and Mrs. Samuel C. May 
attracted more than two hundred members of the Association. 


Officers of the Association for 1951-1952: 


President: Neal D. Houghton, University of Arizona. 

Vice Presidents: Totton J. Anderson, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and Howard J. McMurray, University of New Mexico. 

Secretary-Treasurer: F. B. Schick, University of Utah. 

Members of the Executive Council: Claude J. Burtenshaw, Ricks 
College, 1952; Henry W. Ehrmann, University of Colorado, 1953; 
Russell H. Fitzgibbon, University of California at Los Angeles, 
1953; S. Grover Rich, University of Utah, 1952; John M. Swarth- 
out, Oregon State College, 1952; Herman H. Trachsel, University 
of Wyoming, 1953. 


The Sixtir ANNUAL MEETING of the Western Political Science Asso- 
ciation will be held at the University of Arizona, Tucson, on April 14 
and 15, 1952. Any suggestions pertaining to this meeting should be sent 
either to Mr. F. B. Schick, Secretary-Treasurer, University of Utah, or to 
the President of the Association, Professor Neal D. Houghton, University 
of Arizona. 





